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THE  WORLD  OF  LIGHT 

"Awake,    thou   that   sleepest,   and   arise   from    the   dead,   and 
Christ  shall  shine  upon  thee." — EPHESIANS,  v.  14. 

THESE  words,  which  conclude  the  Epistle 
for  to-day,  seemed  to  me  to  fall  in  with  a 
thought  which  was  occupying  my  mind  as  I 
dwelt  upon  the  event  which  is  now  solem- 
nising the  hearts  of  us  all,  and  I  have  there- 
fore taken  them  as  my  text.  What  I  desire 
to  bring  before  you  is  the  greater  reality  of 
the  spiritual  or  unseen  world,  as  compared 
with  the  visible  world.  The  natural  or 
carnal  man,  who  knows  only  the  things  of 
earth,  is  in  truth  asleep.  If  he  is  roused, 
and  his  eyes  are  opened,  he  will  see  things 
in  the  light  of  Christ  as  they  are.  To  the 
awakened  man,  the  world  in  which  Christ  is 
seen  and  gives  light  is  the  real  world.  It  is 
only  to  those  who  are  asleep  that  this  visible 
world  is  all. 


This  is  but  the  second  Sunday  since  you 
were  hearing  for  the  last  time  from  this 
pulpit  the  voice  of  a  pastor  to  whom  you 
have  listened  with  a  growing  reverence. 
You  all  felt  that  God  had  been  good  to  you 
and  to  the  parish  in  placing  him  here.  It 
was  by  one  of  those  chances  through  which 
Divine  Providence  orders  the  course  of 
things  in  this  world,  that  Bishop  Pearson 
became  Vicar  of  Leek.  For  a  long  time 
he  had  been  disabled  by  illness,  but  had 
gradually  recovered  his  health ;  and  some 
two  years  ago  he  was  beginning  to  try  how 
much  clerical  duty  he  might  trust  himself  to 
undertake.  He  had  promised  to  pay  me  a 
visit  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  I  had  asked 
him  to  help  in  our  Church  services.  You 
have  not  forgotten  that  other  sad  death, 
which  about  the  same  time  caused  the  in- 
cumbency of  this  parish  to  become  vacant. 
The  thought  occurred,  Might  not  the  care  of 
a  small  country  parish  be  just  what  would 
suit  Bishop  Pearson  at  this  stage  ?  The 
promised  visit  was  paid,  and  the  result  of  it 
was,  that  the  Vicarage  of  Leek  was  offered 
to  the  Bishop  and  that  he  accepted  it.  You 
will  understand  then  that  I  felt  a  special 


interest,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  in  his 
settlement  and  residence  here.  By  quick 
degrees  the  anxiety  departed,  and  I  could  be 
simply  glad  and  thankful  that  my  old  friend 
had  become  your  Vicar  and  my  neighbour. 
He  was  able,  not  only  to  respond  fully  to  all 
the  claims  of  the  parish,  but  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  Episcopal  assistance  to  the  Bishop  of 
this  diocese,  who  was  also  an  old  and  in- 
timate friend  of  his.  Received  here,  as  he 
was  sure  to  be,  with  respect  and  kindness, 
he  soon  won  to  himself  a  warmer  feeling 
from  those  around  him.  There  was  nothing 
forward  or  obtrusive  in  his  friendliness ;  his 
manner  had  the  quietness  and  self-restraint 
of  genuine  modesty.  He  did  not  remind 
you  by  anything  he  said,  or  by  any  way 
of  saying  it,  that  he  was  a  distinguished 
University  man  and  had  presided  over  an 
interesting  Colonial  diocese, — except  indeed, 
that  his  fulness  of  knowledge  and  experience 
and  thought  could  not  fail  to  give  impres- 
siveness  and  distinction  to  his  preaching  and 
conversation.  But  what  all  became  aware 
of,  as  they  saw  more  of  him,  was  the 
sympathy,  the  gentleness,  the  brotherliness 
of  his  disposition.  He  was  no  respecter  of 


the  person  ;  you  could  not  associate  any 
suspicion  of  worldliness  with  him.  Though 
he  was  a  wonderful  reader  of  books,  and 
enjoyed  talking  of  what  he  read,  he  yet 
liked  to  be  with  children  and  simple  people 
quite  as  much  as  with  persons  of  his  own 
intellectual  rank.  You  his  parishioners  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  what  he  was,  and  I 
know  that  he  was  appreciated  here.  And 
he  himself  was  not  only  contented  but  happy 
in  this  retired  spot.  All  his  older  friends 
could  see  that.  He  delighted  in  the  scenery, 
combining  so  much  sweetness  and  boldness, 
which  is  to  you  too  familiar  to  be  much 
noticed.  He  became  very  fond  of  this 
Church,  and  loved  his  ministrations  in  it. 
And  you  -may  be  sure  he  was  grateful  for  all 
the  kindness  which  was  shown  him  by  you 
and  other  neighbours. 

And  this  pastoral  work,  so  full  of  good- 
ness in  the  present,  and  of  promise  for  the 
future,  has  been  only  allowed  to  go  on  for 
one  short  year,  and  has  now  been  brought 
to  an  abrupt  termination !  We  say  to  our- 
selves, as  we  so  often  have  to  do,  that  the 
ways  of  Divine  Providence  are  mysterious. 
Yes,  so  it  is  with  all  things  that  are  of  God. 


He  does  not  allow  us  to  go  round  His  nature, 
His  mode  of  working,  His  dispensations,  and 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  understand  them. 
"  How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and 
His  ways  past  tracing  out !  "  But  He  invites 
us,  and  with  much  gracious  pressure  He 
constrains  us,  to  contemplate  His  ways  with 
faith  and  hope,  and  to  see  all  that  we  can 
of  wisdom  and  of  goodness  in  them. 

And  one  thought  that  may  suggest  itself 
to  us  is — to  put  it  in  familiar  language— 
that  quality  is  much  more  important  than 
quantity.  Your  late  Vicar  came  to  you  a 
stranger,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  he  had  paid 
you  but  a  passing  visit.  But  these  twelve 
months  may  be  of  more  value  to  you  than 
as  many  years  of  a  pastor  whom  you  would 
have  had  less  reason  to  regret.  Your 
memory  of  Bishop  Pearson  will  be  a  per- 
petual heavenward  tendency  in  your  minds, 
as  long  as  you  live.  Perhaps  some  par- 
ticular words  of  his  may  cling  to  you.  And 
to  receive  and  appreciate  the  spiritual  worth 
of  what  God  gives  us,  is  the  duty  which 
best  befits  our  lowliness. 

But  Christian  faith  and  hope,  when  they 
look  into  the  unseen  world  where  Christ  is, 
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will  never  consent  to  admit  that  a  man's  life 
and  activity  are  extinguished  in  the  grave. 
We  remain  unable  to  understand  the  ways 
of  God  as  if  they  were  our  ways ;  but  the 
abrupt  ending  of  a  career,  the  breaking  of 
apparent  promise,  the  disappointment  of 
reasonable  hopes,  becomes  at  least  less 
oppressive,  when  we  think  of  this  life  as  a 
preparation  for  that  which  is  to  be.  We  not 
only  say,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  for  what  He  has  given,  however 
He  may  have  cut  short  the  enjoyment  of  it !  " 
But  we  can  add,  "  The  Lord  placed  His 
servant  here  for  such  a  term ;  the  Lord  has 
now  placed  him  elsewhere,  has  promoted 
him — let  us  believe — to  more  honourable 
service."  Can  any  one,  to  whom  such  a 
faith  is  possible — though  he  may  know  the 
forms  of  his  imagination  to  be  untrustworthy 
when  he  tries  to  picture  to  himself  what  the 
modes  of  life  and  work  in  the  unseen  world 
may  be — refuse  to  be  comforted  and  lifted 
up  by  his  faith  ? 

At  Easter  time  when  we  read  the 
passages  in  which  St.  Paul  has  spoken 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  of  our 


resurrection,  or  the  few  sacred  sentences  in 
which  our  Lord  Himself  referred  to  the  same 
mysteries,  we  may  have  been  perplexed  by 
what  appears  to  be  a  confusion  between 
death  and  life  in  the  physical  sense,  and 
death  and  life  in  the  spiritual  sense.  To  us 
it  is  natural  to  keep  the  two  senses  quite 
distinct.  We  are  familiar  with  the  death  of 
the  body,  which  is  in  a  sense  the  death  of 
the  soul  too.  The  person  who  was  alive  is 
no  more,  is  gone  out  of  this  world  in  which 
we  see,  and  hear,  and  touch,  and  speak  to 
others  and  are  answered  by  them.  Very 
definite  opinions  have  been  held,  and  are 
still  held,  by  many  concerning  the  future 
existence  of  the  person — soul  and  body — 
who  has  thus  died.  Others  may  reasonably 
feel  that  the  future  world  is  one  of  mystery 
and  dimness,  rather  than  of  definite  know- 
ledge to  us.  We  are  quite  at  liberty  to  hold 
that  what  is  laid  in  the  grave  is  simply 
cast  off  like  a  worn-out  garment  or  like  the 
particles  which  made  up  the  body  twenty 
years  before.  But  there  is  a  death  and 
there  is  a  life  which  seem  to  be  quite 
distinct,  except  in  names,  from  the  death  of 
the  grave  and  the  life  of  this  world,  or  the 
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same  life  reproduced  in  some  form  and  at 
some  time  in  the  future  world.  We  speak, 
or  the  Apostles  speak,  of  men  being  dead 
in  sins  and  alive  to  God.  "When  we  were 
dead  through  our  trespasses,  God  quickened 
us  together  with  Christ,  and  raised  us  up 
with  Him,  and  made  us  sit  with  Him  in  the 
heavenly  world."  "  If  the  Spirit  of  Him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwelleth  in 
you,  He  that  raised  up  Christ  Jesus  from  the 
dead  shall  quicken  also  your  mortal  bodies 
through  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you." 
"  If  we  died  with  Christ,  we  believe  that 
we  shall  also  live  with  Him  ;  knowing  that 
Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no 
more  ;  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over 
him."  This  raising  from  the  dead,  this 
quickening  of  the  mortal  body,  this  new 
heavenly  life,  imparted  through  the  risen 
Jesus,  is  regarded  by  St.  Paul  as  belonging 
to  Christians  here  and  now.  He  that 
believes  in  Christ  has  life,  the  life  eternal, 
working  in  him  now ;  the  Spirit  is 
now  making  his  mortal  body  alive  with 
a  life  over  which  the  death  of  the 
grave  has  no  power.  That  which  will 
cause  the  Christian  to  live  hereafter  is 
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the    Spirit    of     life    which     is     quickening 
him  here. 

I  doubt  whether  enough  is  told  us  in  the 
New  Testament  to  enable  us  to  explain  fully, 
or  to  understand  exactly,  what  the  Apostles 
believed  would  happen  to  each  man  at  and 
after  the  death  of  the  grave.  But  it  seems 
evident  that  their  faith  led  them  to  make 
little  of  this  that  we  call  death.  The  risen 
Christ  was  to  them,  not  so  much  the  pledge 
of  mere  immortality — though  He  was  that — 
as  the  dispenser  of  a  spiritual  power  which 
would  at  once  make  men  alive  in  soul  and 
body,  and  would  defy  the  death  which  is 
allowed  to  have  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
flesh  for  its  own.  Their  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  heard  Him  say- 
ing to  them,  "  Fear  not :  I  am  the  first  and 
the  last,  and  the  Living  One  ;  and  I  was 
dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore  ; 
and  I  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades." 
To  believe  in  the  Living  One  was  to  be 
quickened ;  those  who  held  to  Him,  or 
rather  were  held  by  Him,  could  mock  at 
death.  And  so  death,  the  death  of  the 
grave,  was  to  these  earliest  and  most  in- 
spired believers  in  the  risen  Jesus,  by  no 
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means  so  real  or  so  awful  as  it  is  to  us.  Christ 
was  quickening  them,  was  saving  them,  was 
conducting  them ;  and  He  had  conquered 
death,  He  had  gone  down  into  the  pit,  and 
had  proved  Himself  death's  master.  They 
could  not  see  this  Lord  of  life  with  the 
bodily  eye ;  but  He  was  there,  in  the  unseen 
world,  alive,  triumphant,  calling  them,  claim- 
ing them  as  His  own,  holding  them  with  His 
hand,  sharing  His  heavenly  life  with  them. 
Every  aspiration  towards  purity  and  love, 
every  impulse  of  submission  to  righteous- 
ness, every  breath  of  trust  and  hope  and 
love,  was  from  the  Life-giver ;  and  they  who 
received  these  influences  were  actual  sharers 
of  the  life  over  which  death  could  have  no 
power. 

That  is  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world 
which  the  death  of  a  faithful  Christian 
brings  home  to  us  so  strongly.  Christ, 
and  the  Father,  and  the  treasures  of 
heavenly  knowledge,  and  the  hopes  and 
fears  and  struggles  of  the  higher  man, 
were  much  more  real  to  the  Apostles  than 
the  pleasures  and  pains,  than  the  activities 
and  the  dissolution,  of  the  mortal  flesh. 
They  lived,  as  they  and  their  Master  called 
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on  all  men  to  live,  as  children  of  the  unseen 
world,  citizens  of  the  heavenly  common- 
wealth, bound  by  the  manifold  ties  of  the 
organised  body  of  Christ  to  their  fellow- 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  grave.  They 
could  suffer  and  grieve  ;  they  could  be  weary 
and  in  pain,  oppressed  and  in  despair  ;  they 
could  feel  their  own  losses,  and  grieve  with 
other  losers  :  but  beneath  these  experiences 
they  had  the  deeper  life,  a  joy  that  prevailed, 
a  peace  which  passed  all  understanding,  be- 
cause Christ  was  with  them,  and  was  drawing 
them  to  Himself. 

The  words  of  my  text  were  a  call  to  those 
who  had  not  known  Christ,  to  come  and 
share  the  joy,  the  peace,  the  life.  It  is 
thought  by  some  of  the  best  authorities  that 
these  sentences  formed  part  of  a  hymn,  such 
as  the  Christians  were  already  in  the  habit  of 
singing.  A  few  lines  further  on  we  read, 
"  Speaking  one  to  another  in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs."  We  may  imitate 
the  rhythm  of  the  original  by  rendering  the 
words  thus  :  —  "  Sleeper,  awake  ;  Rise  from 
the  dead  ;  And  the  Christ  shall  shed  light  on 
thee."  To  see,  in  Jesus  the  Crucified,  the 
Lord  of  life  and  the  Son  of  the  Father,  is  to 
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be  quickened  ;  to  be  stirred,  not  with  entirely 
luxurious  sensations,  by  shame  as  well  as  by 
hope,  by  doubts  and  fears  as  well  as  by 
thankfulness,  but  always  by  the  workings  of 
real  spiritual  life.  It  is  to  enter  into  the 
world  of  spirit,  to  see  things  with  new  eyes, 
to  have  new  objects  of  desire,  to  strive  with 
new  efforts.  And  we  may  hope,  as  the  light 
of  Christ  shines  more  and  more  steadily  upon 
us,  to  gain  something  of  that  Apostolic  feeling 
about  death,  so  as  not  only  to  await  with 
cheerfulness,  I  might  almost  say  indifference, 
our  own  death,  come  when  it  may,  but  also 
to  challenge  the  authority  and  dominion  of 
death  when  he  seems  to  snatch  from  us  those 
whom  we  love,  and  to  carry  them  away  into 
darkness. 

My  Christian  brethren,  I  would  ask  you 
to  hear  to-day,  not  my  voice,  but  the  voice  of 
him  who  during  this  last  favoured  year  has 
given  many  proofs  of  his  loving  solicitude  on 
behalf  of  his  flock,  entreating  you  to  rouse 
yourselves  from  any  slumber  with  which  the 
things  of  the  earth  may  have  been  trying  to 
seal  your  eyes,  and  to  let  the  light  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  image  of  God,  shine  always  on 
your  hearts.  The  simplest  and  the  youngest 
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PREFACE 

THE  sermons  here  put  together  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  unconnected,  and  of 
containing  more  repetition  and  a  greater 
admixture  of  non-relevant  matter  than  would 
be  found  in  a  regular  treatise.  But  they 
have  in  the  main  one  subject.  They  are 
intended  to  illustrate  that  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  was  announced  by 
our  Lord,  and  which,  after  being  strangely 
overlooked  by  the  Church,  has  been  redis- 
covered in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  slowly 
breathing  new  life  into  the  Christianity  of 
our  time. 

n,  HAMPSTEAD  SQUARE, 
October,   1910. 


THE    PURPOSE    OF    GOD 

I 
VISIONS    OF    THE    FUTURE 

[Westminster  Abbey,  February  7,  1909] 

REVELATION  xxi.  2. — "  I  saw  the  holy  city,  new 
Jerusalem,  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God,  made 
ready  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband." 

ON  this  Sunday,  Septuagesima,  we  have 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Bible 
brought  before  us  in  the  Lessons  of  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Services ;  the  first 
Lessons  being  taken  from  the  opening 
chapters  of  Genesis,  the  second  from  the 
concluding  chapters  of  the  Revelation.  And 
whilst  the  beginning  of  the  Bible  speaks  of 
the  world  being  prepared  for  man  and  of 
man  making  his  appearance  on  its  stage,  the 
close  of  it  sets  before  us  visions  of  a  future 
awaiting  man  and  the  world  which  he  has 
subdued  to  be  his  dwelling-place. 

In  all  times  and  countries  men  have  looked 
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with  eager  interest  back  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  things,  and  forward  towards  the 
consummation  of  them.  It  belongs  to  the 
dignity  of  our  human  nature  that  we  thus  "look 
before  and  after."  And  it  belongs  also  to 
the  dignity,  because  to  the  mysteriousness,  of 
our  nature,  that,  whilst  we  have  an  inex- 
tinguishable desire  to  know  how  things  began 
to  be  and  to  foresee  what  they  will  come 
to  in  the  end,  we  find  both  a  beginning  and 
an  end  equally  inconceivable  to  us.  Our 
minds  protest  that  there  must  have  been  a 
beginning  of  things,  but  an  absolute  begin- 
ning is  unimaginable  ;  there  must  be  an  end 
coming,  but  how  can  everything  come  to  an 
end  ?  This  baffling  of  our  faculties  occurs  to 
the  greatest  minds  as  much  as  to  the  smallest. 
And  the  mystery  is  not  only  that  our  think- 
ing powers  should  prove  themselves  to  be 
thus  incompetent,  but  that  we  should  be 
distinctly  aware  and  impatient  of  their  in- 
competency.  It  is  only  allowed  to  us  to 
know  in  part ;  and  the  things  which  we  can 
know  best  are  those  which  concern  our  moral 
and  spiritual  interests.  The  ablest  intellect 
is  inferior  in  penetrative  quality  to  those 
spiritual  faculties  which  the  philosopher 


shares  with  the  child.  Faith  and  hope  and 
love  fail  us  less,  are  less  likely  to  lead  us  into 
erroneous  conclusions,  than  either  our  senses 
or  our  reasoning  powers. 

The  Bible  does,  however,  present  to  our 
inquiring  minds  some  views  both  of  what  we 
may  reckon  a  Beginning  and  of  what  we 
may  reckon  an  End.  It  shows  us  God,  the 
incomprehensible  eternal  Spirit,  bringing  the 
world  and  man  into  orderly  existence  ;  and 
it  gives  us  visions  of  what  we  are  to  hope 
that  the  same  God  will  cause  the  human 
world  to  be  at  last.  It  is  of  these  visions 
that  I  am  about  to  speak  this  morning. 

The  Book  of  the  Revelation  is  professedly 
a  collection  of  visions  :  it  is  full  of  imagery. 
And  imagery  sets  us  seeking  interpretations 
of  it.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  interpret  ; 
and  the  Revelation  or  the  Apocalypse, — the 
two  names  mean  the  same  thing,  unveiling, 
or  drawing  a  curtain  aside, — has  been 
subjected  to  a  great  variety  of  more  or  less 
ingenious  interpretation.  Some  of  the 
visions  were  no  doubt  intended  to  indicate 
definite  historical  events  of  the  age  in  which 
the  book  was  issued  ;  but  others  set  forth 
spiritual  realities  belonging  to  the  nature  and 
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purposes  of  God,  and  the  development  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  in  forms  which  were 
intended  to  fasten  on  the  imagination  and  so 
to  feed  the  spiritual  life.  Thus,  a  curtain  is 
drawn  aside,  and  we  have  a  vision  of  the  Court 
of  Heaven.  We  see  a  Throne,  and  there  is 
One  sitting  on  th.e  Throne,  but  he  is  hidden 
in  splendour  :  worshipping  him  are  four 
Living  Creatures,  which  are  symbols  of  the 
Animated  Creation,  and  twenty-four  Elders, 
twelve  representing  the  old  Dispensation  and 
twelve  the  new, — as  it  were  the  twelve 
Patriarchs  and  the  twelve  Apostles  in  a 
celestial  form.  These  and  all  other  existing 
things  are  shown  to  us  paying  homage  after 
their  kind  to  their  Eternal  Maker.  Then  the 
Lamb  is  introduced,  a  lamb  as  though  it 
had  been  slain  ;  and  this  figure  remains 
throughout  the  book  the  symbol  of  him  who 
had  offered  himself  up  in  sacrifice  to  the 
Father  and  had  been  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  God. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  imagery  that  the  visions 
of  the  concluding  chapters  belong.  They 
exhibit  scenes  which  represent  the  triumph 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  They  are 
intended,  as  I  said,  to  interest  the  imagina- 
tion and  so  to  supply  nourishing  food  to 
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Christian  faith  and  hope.  They  set  forth 
spiritual  realities  and  relations  which  have  a 
bearing  on  our  present  life  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
character,  and  not  as  enigmatic  predictions  of 
historical  events,  that  they  are  to  be  valued 
and  studied. 

One  of  the  heavenly  messengers  comes  to 
the  seer  who  records  the  visions,  and  calls 
to  him,  "  Come  hither,  and  I  will  shew  thee 
the  bride,  the  wife  of  the  Lamb."  Still 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  presented  as  the  Lamb. 
This,  like  most  of  the  other  symbolic  terms 
of  the  Revelation,  is  not  a  new  image.  The 
Old  Testament  prophet  had  said  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  "  He  is  led  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter  "  ;  and  the  Baptist  had  pointed 
to  Jesus,  "  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  !  "  This 
name  is  able  to  suggest  both  the  sinless 
gentleness  of  Jesus  and  also  the  sacrificial 
quality  of  his  life  and  death. 

The  Divine  Lamb  is  seen  to  have  a  wife. 
In  Old  Testament  prophecy  the  holy 
people,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  had 
been  called  the  bride  of  Jehovah, — to  indicate 
the  love  which  Jehovah  had  for  his  people, 
and  the  devotion  which  he  claimed  from  his 
people  in  return.  And  when  Jesus  came,  he 
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spoke  of  himself  as  the  bridegroom,  implying  a 
bride,  though  he  did  not  name  her.  To  St. 
Paul,  the  bride  of  Christ  was  the  Church. 
Christ,  he  says,  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
himself  up  for  her,  that  he  might  sanctify  her, 
having  cleansed  her  by  the  washing  of  water 
with  the  Word,  that  he  might  present  the 
Church  to  himself  a  glorious  bride.  And  he 
tells  the  Corinthian  believers  that  he,  Paul, 
had  espoused  them  as  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ. 
Already  the  seer  of  the  Revelation  has 
spoken  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  of 
his  wife,  dressed  in  fine  linen,  bright  and 
pure  ;  and  this  linen  dress,  he  explains,  is  the 
righteous  acts  of  the  saints. 

That  the  seer  may  have  another  vision  of 
the  society  which  has  been  called  the  wife  of 
the  Lamb,  the  heavenly  messenger  carries 
him  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  high  mountain. 
We  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  the  carrying 
away  of  Jesus  by  the  Tempter  to  the 
exceedingly  high  mountain  from  which  he 
was  shown  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  the  glory  of  them.  What  the  seer  was 
shown  by  the  angel  was  not  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  their  glory,  but  the  holy 
city  Jerusalem  coming  down  out  of  heaven 
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from  God,  having  the  glory  of  God.  So  the 
Bride  changes  into  a  City.  The  Church 
may  be  imaged  either  as  a  wife  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Crucified,  or  as  a  City  of  God. 

And  this  confusion  of  imagery,  as  we 
should  be  inclined  to  call  it,  is  characteristic 
of  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  A  modern 
painter  or  allegorist  feels  bound  to  keep  the 
imagery  of  his  vision  tolerably  consistent. 
We  expect  from  him  a  work  of  art,  which  we 
can  observe  as  a  scene  or  a  history.  But  the 
seer  of  the  Revelation  is  not  creating  a  work 
of  art.  He  does  not  think  of  keeping  any 
one  of  his  images  in  harmony  with  any  other. 
The  images  fulfil  their  purpose  in  being 
suggestive.  We  can  easily  imagine  a  city  as 
broad  as  it  is  long ;  but  who  can  picture  to 
himself  a  city  of  which  it  can  be  said  that 
the  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  height  of 
it  are  equal  ?  As  to  extravagances  or 
inconsistencies  of  imagery,  we  are  to  regard 
the  seer  as  indifferent  to  them. 

And  there  is  this  advantage  in  the  confus- 
ing of  imagery,  that  it  hinders  us  from  being 
too  content  with  the  symbolical  scene,  and 
urges  us  only  to  make  use  of  the  symbol  in 
order  to  get  the  better  apprehension  of  the 
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thing  signified.  The  Church  in  St.  Paul  is 
the  body  of  Christ,  he  being  the  head  and 
Christians  the  members  ;  in  St.  Paul  and  in 
the  Apocalypse  the  Church  is  the  bride  of 
Christ  ;  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  the  Church 
is  a  temple,  with  many  chambers, — the  house 
of  God  ;  but  in  these  chapters  the  Church  is 
a  city  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  with  the 
Lamb  for  the  luminary  of  it,  and  these 
various  similitudes,  the  body,  the  bride,  the 
temple,  the  city,  help  us  by  their  variety  to 
think  more  truly  and  adequately  of  the 
Church. 

Here,  where  the  Church  is  described  under 
the  figure  of  a  golden  city,  we  have  a  sort  of 
final  vision,  of  what  we  are  to  look  forward  to 
as  a  completion  of  the  Divine  work,  a 
fulfilment  of  the  Divine  purpose.  It  is  a 
vision  of  mankind  ordered  according  to  God's 
will.  This  form  of  mankind  is  God's 
creation ;  it  comes  down  out  of  Heaven  from 
God,  and  it  has  the  glory  of  God.  It  has  a 
civic  character,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  common- 
wealth, having  diverse  offices  and  functions 
and  classes  in  it.  It  is  in  a  supreme  degree 
orderly,  like  a  city  built  after  a  definite  plan. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  the  old  and  the  new 
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Covenants  :  it  preserves  the  memory  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes,  the  Twelve  Apostles  are  the 
foundation  on  which  its  wall  is  built.  It  has 
all  manner  of  splendour  and  preciousness. 
In  it  men  have  God  and  the  Lamb  dwelling 
with  them.  It  lives  in  the  light  of  God. 
The  nations  walk  in  that  light ;  the  kings  of 
the  earth  bring  their  glory  into  the  presence 
of  God.  National  life  is  not  superseded  ; 
but  all  the  actions  of  men  are  just  and 
harmonious  ;  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  but 
happiness  in  the  world.  Nearly  everything 
in  the  imagery  of  these  chapters  represents 
perfection  ;  all  is  of  the  absolute  best,  under 
the  light  of  God,  in  joyful  devotion  to  God, 
But  there  is  a  hint  of  what  is  not  yet  as  it 
should  be,  where  the  seer  beholds  the  river 
of  water  of  life  proceeding  from  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  tree  of  life 
growing  on  this  river's  banks  :  for  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
So  the  nations  want  healing.  We  may  take 
this  as  implying  that  the  ideal  form  of  man- 
kind, Divinely  ordered,  Divinely  enlightened 
and  quickened,  Divinely  blessed,  has  to  work 
itself  out  by  degrees  into  actual  and  victorious 
existence. 
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In  endeavouring  to  draw  from  these 
shining  chapters  at  the  close  of  the  Bible 
what  we  can  receive  as  their  instructive 
significance,  we  are  led  to  observe  that  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  there  is 
a  mysterious  slurring  over  of  the  line  which 
divides  this  mortal  life  from  the  other  life 
beyond  the  grave.  To  Christians  of  a  great 
number  of  the  later  generations  nothing  was 
very  important  but  the  passing  of  that 
terrible  line.  Christian  hope  looked  entirely 
away  from  this  earth  to  the  region  of  the 
departed  ;  all  glory  was  associated  with  that 
unseen  world.  But  a  change,  with  far- 
reaching  effects,  has  passed  over  the  theology 
of  our  English  race.  Since  the  publication 
of  a  memorable  book  on  The  Kingdom  of 
Christ?-  just  seventy  years  ago,  the  sermons 
and  writings  of  our  accepted  teachers  have 
drawn  away,  at  first  very  slowly  but  of  late 
quite  rapidly  and  completely,  from  dwelling 
on  the  contrasted  miseries  and  felicities  of 
individuals  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  and 
have  directed  attention  to  that  Kingdom  of 
God  which  Christ  came  to  establish,  and 
which  he  has  opened  to  all  believers.  And 
1  By  F.  D.  Maurice. 
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the  re-discovery  of  this  heavenly  Kingdom 
which  is  to  subdue  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  to  itself,  has  coincided  with  the  spring- 
ing up  of  a  generous  longing,  independent 
of  professed  Christian  belief,  and  bent  on 
building  from  the  earth  upwards,  for  a  world 
from  which  all  the  pains  and  disadvantages 
of  poverty  are  to  be  banished.  That  clarion- 
song  of  Blake's— 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land — 

has  never  been  the  cry  of  so  many  hearts 
and  minds  as  at  the  present  time.  Those 
who  have  been  made  disciples  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  cannot  exclude  the 
abolition  of  the  miseries  of  poverty  from 
their  hopes.  But  the  commandment  which 
they  have  received  bids  them  look  for  a  city 
which  shall  come  down  from  heaven.  They 
are  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  the  heavenly 
Father  and  his  righteousness.  They  are  to 
pray  and  labour  that  this  Kingdom  may 
come  ;  they  are  to  be  remembrancers  of  the 
Lord,  giving  him  no  silence,  till  he  establish, 
and  till  he  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the 
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earth.  Which  if  they  do,  it  is  promised  that 
the  things  which  the  Gentiles  seek  shall  be 
added  to  them.  And  the  seer  of  the  Revela- 
tion is  true  to  the  teaching  of  him  who 
through  sacrifice  was  exalted  to  be  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  He  pictures  a 
world  blessed  by  the  coming  down  of  a  city 
from  heaven.  The  scene  is  not  that  of  a 
remote  Paradise  on  high,  to  which  the 
favoured  few  have  gone  up,  but  that  of  a 
city  on  its  way  from  heaven  to  earth ;  it  is 
beheld  from  a  mountain-top ;  the  nations 
walk  in  the  light  of  it ;  the  leaves  of  its  tree 
of  life  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

When  therefore  we  are  following  the  New 
Testament  closely,  we  are  led  to  associate 
the  heavenly  glory  of  the  future  with  this 
earth  and  its  societies  and  its  life.  The  hope 
which  as  Christians  we  are  bidden  to  cherish 
is  not  an  uneasy  hope  that  we  may  personally 
escape  out  of  a  general  doom  of  impregnable 
misery  and  enjoy  endless  and  secure  felicity 
after  death  ;  it  is  the  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God,  of  a  glory  which  shines  in  grace  and  joy 
and  goodness,  such  glory  as  actually  shone 
in  Jesus  Christ  the  suffering  Son  of  man,  and 
was  seen  by  those  who  were  with  him. 
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It  is  true  that  these  anticipations  suggest 
some  difficulties.  It  seems  simpler  to  leave 
this  earth  entirely  out  of  account  in  our  con- 
templations of  the  future,  and  to  treat  it  as  a 
stepping-stone  for  the  blessed  into  the  glories 
of  another  world.  But  we  must  be  content 
to  face  the  difficulties  in  company  with  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  are 
always  pointing  to  an  approaching  epoch,  to 
future  ages,  to  a  consummation  of  the 
dominion  which  Christ  came  to  establish 
upon  the  earth,  to  a  triumphant  history  of  the 
Church.  And  if  we  let  our  minds  dwell  on 
such  a  prospect,  we  are  contemplating  the 
ideal  at  which  Christians  of  every  generation 
ought  to  be  steadily  aiming.  It  is  an  ideal 
which  might  conceivably  be  realized  on  the 
earth, — nay,  which  would  be  actually  realized 
if  all  Christians  were  true  to  their  calling  and 
so  were  worthy  members  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  to  which  we  now  belong  is 
built  upon  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  head  corner-stone. 
It  is  called  into  the  closest  living  fellowship 
with  Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  fostering  care  it 
may  confide.  It  is  in  the  light,  the  light  of 
the  Father  and  of  Christ,  if  it  will  keep  its 
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eyes  always  open  to  light  and  will  faithfully 
walk  in  the  light   which   is  shining  upon  it. 
It  will  be  a  society  of  perfectly  harmonious 
members,    when    all  jealousy  and   grudging 
and  unkindness  are    rooted    out,    and    each 
cares  for  the  profit  of  his  neighbour  as  for  his 
own.     All  that  causes  defilement  and  strife 
and    misery   will   be  done  away   with  when 
there  is  perfect  joyful  service  to  the    Lord 
throughout     the    whole    body.       Whatever 
institutions   and   duties   are  in  the    Maker's 
design   for  mankind   will  be   honoured   and 
fulfilled    through    obedience    to   the  Maker ; 
and   the    effects   of  them    will    be    fair   and 
happy.      It  is  for  us,   therefore,  to  look  for- 
ward to  this  goal  of  human  history,  so  as  to 
derive    from    it    stimulation    for    our    daily 
aspirations     and     endeavours.        We     must 
remain  in   subdued,  if  not  impatient,   ignor- 
ance   of    the    historical    conditions    of    the 
future.     But   we   are   sustained    by   a   well- 
grounded  hope  of  such  unity  and  knowledge 
and  joy  as  it  must  be  in  the  Divine  Saviour's 
purposes    to    bring    to    pass.      It    is    on  the 
mind    of   the    Father    manifested    in   Christ 
that    we    must    ultimately    rest.      It    is   per- 
mitted to  us  to  imagine  freely  what  such  a 
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mind  must  have  in  view.  And  we  shall  be 
the  better  able  to  carry  on  the  "  mental 
fight "  of  the  present,  if  our  desires  and 
hopes  are  fed  by  those  glories  of  the  future 
which  glow  on  the  pages  of  these  last 
chapters  of  our  Bible. 


II 

THE    LORD   THE    SPIRIT 

\Kirkby  Lonsdale,  August  29,  1909] 

2  CORINTHIANS  iii.  6. — "  A  new  covenant,  not  of  the 
letter,  but  of  the  spirit;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life." 

THE  new  Covenant  or  Dispensation  of 
which  God  had  called  and  enabled  St.  Paul 
to  be  a  minister  or  agent  was, — he  insists, — 
essentially  a  spiritual  one.  He  had  to  com- 
mend it  to  hearers  to  whom  it  was  quite  new. 
Whereas  with  us  faith  in  Christ  needs  to  be 
sustained  and  quickened,  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  it  had  to  be  created.  But  in  this 
age  as  in  that,  spirit  has  authority  and  is  the 
dominant  power. 

We  here  are  professing  Christians.  It  is 
only  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  that  we 
can  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  persons  who 
have  never  heard  the  Gospel  concerning 
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Jesus  Christ.  As  we  read  the  memorials  of 
the  Apostolic  age  in  our  New  Testament, 
we  are  constantly  reminded  that  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  went,  like  our 
Missionaries,  to  places  where  Jesus  the 
Christ  had  not  before  been  named.  The 
difficulties  which  they  encountered  are 
summed  up  in  a  few  words  by  St.  Paul, 
when  he  says  that  his  announcement  of  a 
crucified  Saviour  was  to  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  to  Greeks  foolishness.  He  announced 
to  the  Jews  that  their  promised  Messiah  had 
come,  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  "What?"  they 
would  reply;  "the  heavenly  Prince,  the 
Deliverer  of  Israel,  is  a  certain  Galilean,  whom, 
according  to  your  own  account,  the  chief  men 
and  all  the  people  at  Jerusalem  combined  to 
reject,  and  whom  they  persuaded  the  Romans 
to  put  to  death  on  a  cross  ?  How  can  you 
expect  us  to  believe  anything  so  impossible?" 
So  the  Jews  stumbled  at  that  stumbling 
stone.  Gentile  hearers  were  told  that  the 
heavenly  Father,  whom  they  had  felt  after, 
and  of  whom  they  had  some  confused  know- 
ledge, had  sent  a  Son  into  the  world,  and 
that  this  Son  of  God  had  been  one  Jesus,  a 
Jew  from  a  little  known  Syrian  district, 
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whom  his  own  countrymen  had  treated  with 
scorn,  and  whom  the  Romans  in  their  high- 
handed way  had  given  up  to  a  shameful 
death.  The  manifest  earnestness  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  strangeness  of  his  story,  won  for  him 
a  first  hearing  from  many  ;  but  almost  all, 
when  they  had  heard  him,  smiled  and  passed 
on.  To  both  Jews  and  Greeks  he  affirmed 
that  this  Jesus  of  whom  he  spoke  had  risen 
from  the  dead  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  he 
had  no  evidence  to  produce  which  could 
oblige  them,  as  reasoning  men,  to  believe  in 
this  wonder.  From  amongst  such  hearers, 
Jews  and  Greeks,  the  society  of  men  and 
women  believing  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God  had  to  be 
formed. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  the 
Apostles  extorted  belief  by  performing 
miracles.  Miracles,  it  is  supposed,  if  they 
are  striking  enough  and  unquestionable 
enough,  will  reasonably  constrain  men  to 
believe  anything  that  is  backed  up  by  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  know,  certainly  and  exactly, 
what  part  the  performance  of  wonderful  cures 
bore  in  the  work  of  the  Apostles.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  effect  of  the  Apostolic  miracles 
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is  misunderstood  and  exaggerated,  if  we 
assume  that  the  faith  of  the  Church  was  in 
any  important  degree  created  by  them.  All 
that  St.  Paul  says  in  both  the  Letters  to  the 
Corinthians  goes  against  such  an  assumption. 
Wonderful  cures,  as  when  our  Lord  himself 
wrought  them,  did  much  to  confirm  and 
comfort  and  instruct  faith,  but  the  faith  was 
not  brought  into  existence  by  them  and  did 
not  rest  upon  them  as  its  basis. 

It  was  by  the  Spirit  that  the  original  faith 
of  the  Church  was  created  in  the  days  of  its 
founders  ;  and  it  is  the  same  Spirit  that  has 
the  power  to  sustain  and  to  quicken  the  faith 
which  we  Christians  of  to-day  have  inherited. 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  that  Christian  faith 
should  be  disturbed  by  difficulties.  The 
most  devoted  Christians  in  other  ages  have 
been  troubled  by  the  most  serious  of  the 
difficulties  which  confront  us  now.  In  the 
ages  of  little  inquiry  and  general  acquiescence 
the  devoutest  Christians  were,  indeed,  the 
persons  who  were  most  troubled  by  difficulties ; 
because  they  were  in  earnest,  and  found  out  the 
difficulties  :  whilst  the  careless  and  worldly 
did  not  think  much  about  the  faith  which 
they  professed,  and  were  content  with  an  un- 
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thinking  profession  of  it.  Our  own  age  is 
one  of  inquiry  of  all  sorts,  and  of  the  freest 
expression  of  opinion  ;  and  persons  of  little 
spirituality  find  it  as  easy  to  dwell  upon  the 
difficulties  which  are  everywhere  brought 
into  discussion  as  to  profess  an  acquiescent 
belief.  The  wisdom  of  the  world  is  very 
animated  and  self-confident  in  not  knowing 
God.  It  can  give  strong  reasons  for  not 
believing  Jesus  the  Crucified  to  have  come 
from  the  Father  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  for  not  believing  in  any  Ruler  of 
the  world  besides  Necessity  and  Develop- 
ment. "  See,"  it  can  proclaim,  "  how  all 
things  come  by  Nature !  Nature  is  every- 
thing, in  this  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
and  which  alone  we  mortal  children  of 
Nature  can  know  !  "  And  the  arguments  for 
unbelief  trouble  the  thoughtful  and  sincere 
more  than  they  do  those  whose  most  real 
interests  lie  in  the  pleasures  and  the  ambi- 
tions of  this  life. 

It  is  natural  that  Christians  should  assume 
that  there  is  some  triumphant  refutation  of 
all  objections  which  can  be  brought  against 
their  belief.  Some  objections  can  be,  and 
have  been,  triumphantly  refuted  ;  and  this 
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perhaps  strengthens  the  demand  that  all 
other  objections  should  be  similarly  met. 
People  will  ask  whether  books  can  be 
recommended  to  them  which  will  remove  all 
difficulty, — on  such  questions,  for  example, 
as  the  Providential  government  of  the  world, 
the  conscious  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  or  the  life  after 
death.  They  cling  to  the  hope  that  the  true 
creed  can  be  conclusively  demonstrated  to 
any  reasonable  person.  And  they  sometimes 
welcome  phrases  by  which  difficulties  seem 
to  be  removed  when  they  are  only  evaded. 
But  our  faith,  we  are  compelled  to  learn, 
cannot  be  made  to  stand  in  the  wisdom  of 
men, —  however  learned,  able,  and  Christian 
the  wise  men  may  be. 

Let  me  refer  a  little  more  fully  to  St.  Paul's 
teaching  on  this  matter.  He  uses  largely 
the  name  of  the  Spirit  and  the  term 
"spiritual."  God's  true  voice,  according  to 
him,  speaks  to,  and  commends  itself  to,  that 
which  is  spiritual  in  a  man.  He  recalls  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  was  received 
during  his  life  on  earth.  The  glory  of  the 
invisible  God  was  shining  in  him.  St.  Paul 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  miracles  of  the 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ  :  he  wrought  miracles, 
which  attracted  crowds,  but  he  did  not  over- 
whelm men  with  them.  What  was  the 
essentially  Divine,  the  true  glory  of  God, 
that  was  shining  in  him  ?  Not  mechanical 
power, — anyone  could  have  appreciated  that ; 
but  dignity,  grace,  truth,  compassion,  hatred 
of  sin.  To  this  glory  the  chief  men  of  the 
world  were  blind.  They  watched  Jesus,— 
the  Pharisees,  at  least,  did,  and  they  applied 
their  tests  to  him  :  but  they  did  not  open 
inward  spiritual  eyes  to  the  grace  and  truth 
which  were  shining  in  him.  They  found  no 
beauty  in  him  that  they  should  desire  him. 
But  there  were  a  few  men  and  women  to 
whom  the  Divine  glory  was  able  to  reveal 
itself.  They  had  faults  ;  but  they  had 
simplicity,  humility,  admiring  and  affectionate 
dispositions  :  and  to  these  spiritual  affections 
the  Divine  glory  was  visible.  The  Son  of 
God  was  recognised  by  those  who  had  filial 
minds  looking  upwards  to  the  Father.  This 
principle  of  Divine  revelation  was  confirmed 
by  the  experience  which  St.  Paul  gained  as  a 
preacher  of  Christ.  He  was  commissioned 
to  proclaim  the  same  Son  of  God  whom  the 
rulers  of  this  world  had  not  known  ;  and  he 
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found  that  he  had  to  appeal  to  the  same 
qualities  in  his  hearers,  the  same  spiritual 
nature,  by  which  Jesus  in  his  lifetime  had 
been  recognised.  To  those  qualities,  to  that 
nature,  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  not  a 
stumbling-block,  not  foolishness ;  it  was  a 
most  impressive  and  winning  manifestation  of 
that  which  is  most  glorious  in  God.  He 
perceived  therefore  that  it  was  well  for  him 
to  bear  witness  to  the  crucified  Jesus  with  all 
possible  simplicity,  though  with  the  fervour  and 
conviction  of  one  who  was  himself  conquered 
by  the  glory  of  the  Cross.  Plausible  argu- 
ments, astonishing  miracles,  books  and 
documents  of  unimpeachable  authority,  might 
have  the  perverse  effect  of  drawing  men's 
eyes  away  from  the  real  glory  :  but  the  word 
of  the  Cross,  the  proclamation  of  the  crucified 
and  risen  Son  of  God,  carried  home  by  the 
Spirit  in  the  Apostle's  preaching,  and 
witnessed  by  the  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  society,  would  reach  the  hearts 
prepared  for  it,  would  win  and  convince  those 
who  had  spiritual  ears  to  hear  and  spiritual 
eyes  to  see. 

The   Spirit,  of  which  St.   Paul  makes  so 
much,  was  chiefly  known  in  the  Church  by 
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its  Pentecostal  manifestations.  That  is  to 
say,  it  showed  itself  in  joy  and  fervour, 
thankfulness  to  which  no  sacrifice  was  hard, 
brotherly  love,  highmindedness.  Such  feel- 
ings, working  actively  in  human  lives,  were 
the  most  appropriate  form  of  testimony  to  the 
crucified  Son  of  God.  St.  Paul  was  con- 
fident, in  preaching  Christ,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  would  breathe  through  his  words.  And 
so  it  did.  We  know  what  fervour, — some- 
times restrained,  sometimes  letting  itself  out 
freely, — there  must  have  been  in  his  manner 
when  he  spoke.  We  are  told  once  or  twice 
of  the  earnest  and  yearning  look  which  he 
fixed  on  those  to  whom  he  was  appealing. 
We  can  see  by  his  letters  what  emotions 
were  continually  stirring  within  him.  What 
hearer  could  doubt  that  he  was  a  true  man, 
deeply  moved  but  not  mad,  convinced  that 
what  he  had  to  say  was  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, most  anxious  for  the  highest  good 
of  his  fellow-men  ?  Thus  the  Spirit  wrought 
with  his  message.  But  St.  Paul,  as  he  tells 
us,  depended  greatly  on  that  working  of  the 
same  Spirit  that  might  be  seen  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  were  already  Christians.  We 
can  understand  how  that  must  have  told  on 
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other  men.  A  society  radiant  with  hidden 
joy,  living  by  faith  in  the  invisible,  triumphant 
over  low  desires  and  indolence,  over  the 
love  of  gain,  over  vanity  and  jealousy,  looking 
up  with  reverence  and  devotion  to  the 
Crucified, — what  witness  could  more  im- 
pressively testify  than  such  a  society  to  him 
whom  St.  Paul  preached  ?  So  through  the 
Spirit  in  the  Apostle's  utterance  and  the  same 
Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  society 
Jesus  Christ  was  effectually  manifested  and 
made  visible  as  Lord  and  Saviour  to  those 
who  had  eyes  to  see  him.  The  Spirit  spoke 
from  without  to  the  Spirit  within,  and  faith 
was  awakened  into  life. 

We  are  thus  led  to  a  conclusion  which  is 
no  new  thought  to  you,  that  good  Christian 
living  is  the  most  effective  argument  for 
Christianity.  I  spoke  of  our  faith  in  these 
days  as  needing  to  be  fortified  and  animated; 
I  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  its  being 
shaken,  of  its  being  timid  and  feeble  and  in 
weak  health.  The  lesson  we  are  learning  is 
that  it  is  not  in  answers  which  silence 
objections,  nor  in  the  solution  of  perplexing 
problems,  that  we  are  to  look  for  what  we 
need.  The  Spirit  of  God,  we  are  taught, 
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commends  Jesus  Christ  and  the  glory  of  the 
Father  to  that  in  us  which  can  meet  and 
respond  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  In  the 
presence  of  joy,  fervour,  reverence,  devotion, 
brotherly  love,  we  ought  to  be  humble  and 
teachable.  These  should  be  of  more  power 
as  witnesses  to  Divine  truth  than  logical 
force  or  oratory  or  the  influence  of  opinion. 
For  we  have  to  do,  let  us  keep  in  mind,  with 
things  invisible,  with  things  of  the  Spirit ; 
not  with  the  processes  of  Nature,  or  the  laws 
of  man's  material  well-being  ;  and  righteous- 
ness, peace,  joy,  love,  are  the  most  authentic 
voices  and  arguments  of  the  Spirit.  We  are 
warned  that  the  truest  Divine  Spirit  will  speak 
in  vain  to  the  heart  that  chooses  to  be  carnal 
and  worldly.  Imagine  a  thoroughly  worldly 
man  amazed  by  a  miracle  which  he  cannot 
question,  or  unable  to  deny  the  force  of  a 
powerful  piece  of  argumentation :  will  he 
therefore  see  the  glory  of  God  ?  No,  St. 
Paul  says,  and  his  Master  says  also  :  until  a 
man's  heart  is  touched  with  some  holy 
shame,  until  he  is  moved  to  cry  Abba, 
Father ! — until  the  veil  of  self-seeking  and 
vanity  is  torn  down,  he  cannot  see  the  King- 
dom of  God,  he  cannot  know  the  things 
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which    God    is    offering    to    those  who   love 
him. 

It  is  for  us,  my  Christian  brethren  as 
humble  followers  of  the  faith  of  St.  Paul,  to 
acknowledge  the  Spirit  in  all  simplicity  as  the 
Lord  of  our  lives.  We  should  steadfastly 
regard  ourselves  as  spiritual  beings,  planted 
in  a  spiritual  world,  and  called  to  a  spiritual 
inheritance.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  for- 
getting that  we  are  upon  this  material  earth 
and  are  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood  :  these 
conditions  of  our  existence  we  have  no  need 
to  take  pains  to  remember.  But  it  will  need 
all  our  pains  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  flesh  is 
to  be  subdued  to  the  spirit,  and  that  material 
things  are  intended  to  serve  or  to  exercise 
the  spirit.  May  our  private  readings  and 
prayers  join  with  our  meetings  for  united 
worship  and  the  great  Sacrament  of  Christian 
fellowship,  in  helping  us  to  cherish  a  spiritual 
consciousness  and  to  lead  spiritual  lives ! 


Ill 


THE    ETERNAL   PURPOSE    AND 
THE    POWER    WORKING    IN    US 

[Sf.  Thomas,  Camden  Town,  December  19,  1909] 

EPHESIANS  iii.  1 1. — "  According  to  the  eternal  purpose 
which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  And 
20 — "According  to  the  power  that  worketh  in 
us." 

WE  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  two 
Comings,  or  Advents,  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  first,  when  he  came  to  visit 
us  in  great  humility,  either  at  his  pre- 
senting himself  to  his  countrymen  after  his 
Baptism  or  at  that  humble  Birth  which  we  are 
about  to  commemorate ;  the  second,  when 
he  shall  come  again  in  his  glorious  majesty 
to  judge  both  the  quick  and  dead.  Our 
Collect  for  this  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent1 

1  Excita,  quaesumus,  Domine,  potentiam  tuam,  etveni  : 
et  magna  nobis  virtute  succurre  :  ut  per  auxilium  gratiae 
tuae  quod  nostra  peccata  praepediunt  indulgentia  tuae 
propitiationis  acceleret. 
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names  another  coming,  an  intermediate  one. 
"  O  Lord,  raise  up  (we  pray  thee)  thy 
power  and  come  among  us,  and  with  great 
might  succour  us."  The  first  Advent  is  in 
the  past,  the  second  in  the  future  ;  that  of 
our  Collect  belongs  to  the  present.  It  is 
not  out  of  harmony  with  the  Advent  season, 
as  the  Church  now  keeps  it,  that  we  should 
follow  the  lead  of  our  Collect,  and  dwell 
on  a  Divine  Coming  which  may  have  the 
effect  of  carrying  us  spiritually  forward.  It 
is  upon  our  going  forward  that  the  march 
of  God's  great  Purpose  towards  its  complete 
triumph  in  some  degree  depends.  As  we 
look  towards  the  future,  it  is  too  evident 
that  we  need  that  a  Divine  Power  should 
come  among  us,  and  work  in  us,  giving  us 
hope,  energy,  clearness  of  vision ;  so  that 
we  may  not  only  look  forward  with  an  eye 
of  speculation,  but  may  move  forward, 
together  and  singly,  whither  our  God  is 
leading  us. 

It  is  one  respect  in  which  our  modern 
Christianity  falls  short  of  the  Christianity  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  we  have  so  little 
of  that  forward-looking,  forward-striving, 
impulse  which  the  Gospel  awakened  in  the 
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first  believers.  They  could  rejoice  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God.  They  confidently 
hoped  that  God  would  manifest  his  glory  ; 
that  he  would  go  on  with  what  he  had 
begun  in  Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  light  then 
shining  would  shine  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day  ;  that  in  the  on-coming  ages  he 
would  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace 
in  kindness  toward  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  To 
St.  Paul's  faith  there  was  a  great  Power  of 
God  engaged  in  working  out  a  great  Purpose 
of  God.  Both  the  Purpose  and  the  Power 
had  been  manifested  in  Christ.  The 
Purpose,  expressed  most  briefly,  was  to 
sum  up  all  things,  to  bring  all  things  under 
one  head,  in  Christ ;  the  Power  was  working 
spiritually  in  the  world  and  in  men  towards 
the  accomplishments  of  that  Purpose. 

The  glory  of  each  individual  Christian  is 
to  be  an  instrument  of  the  Grand  Divine 
Purpose  ;  the  duty  of  each  is  to  go  with  the 
Divine  Power  working  in  him,  so  as  to  serve 
the  will  of  God  most  faithfully  and  most 
efficiently.  As  we  try  thus  to  take  our  place 
and  to  do  our  work,  we  become  conscious  of 
hindrances  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 
We  know  and  feel  that  we  are  sore  let  and 
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hindered  in  running  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us.  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  from  which  the  Collect  takes 
its  thought  presents  to  our  imaginations  a 
scene  which  was  familiar  to  the  people  of 
that  age,  and  especially  to  those  who  had 
been  present  at  the  great  games  of  Greece 
or  had  heard  them  described.  The  games 
always  included  a  foot  race  ;  and  a  foot  race 
then  was  very  much  what  it  is  now.  The 
competitors  were  obliged  to  put  themselves 
in  training.  Strict  temperance  was  indis- 
pensable for  any  one  who  hoped  to  do  well 
in  the  race.  When  the  hour  came,  the 
course  was  cleared,  and  the  eager  spectators 
placed  themselves  where  they  thought  they 
would  best  be  able  to  watch  the  runners. 
These  presented  themselves  at  the  starting 
point,  stripped  of  all  but  the  lightest  and 
least  cumbersome  clothing.  They  saw 
before  them  the  goal  for  which  they  were 
to  make.  When  they  were  started,  they 
aimed  at  going  as  directly  as  they  could 
towards  the  goal,  and  they  were  stimulated 
by  the  shouts  of  the  spectators  to  put  forth 
their  utmost  efforts. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  writer 
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compares  himself  and  his  fellow-Christians  to 
these  runners  in  a  race.  They  were  com- 
passed about,  he  says,  by  a  great  cloud  of 
witnesses.  He  means  by  witnesses  persons 
who  bore  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  God. 
He  has  been  giving  examples  of  faith,  which 
he  takes  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
All  the  faithful  men  of  Jewish  history  had 
been  bearing  witness  in  various  ways  to  the 
God  in  whom  they  believed, — each  being 
ready  to  say  at  the  end  of  his  life  to  those 
around  him,  "  Let  one  more  attest,  I  have 
lived,  seen  God's  hand  through  a  lifetime, 
And  all  was  for  best."  They  were  so  many 
as  to  form  a  multitude  like  a  cloud.  A  life 
of  faith  and  service  is  like  a  foot-race  in  this, 
that  we  must  cast  off,  for  our  spiritual  effort, 
whatever  would  hamper  our  running.  The 
sin  which  so  easily  besets  us,  or  clings  round 
us,  must  be  laid  aside.  And  further,  as  the 
eyes  of  runners  are  fixed  on  the  goal,  so  for 
our  spiritual  course  there  is  an  object  on 
which  we  ought  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed. 
Christians  are  to  look  to  Jesus,  the  author 
and  perfecter  of  their  faith.  In  one  point 
the  Christian  life  does  not  resemble  a  race. 
We  do  not  want  to  outstrip  and  defeat  one 
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another  :  a  part  of  our  success,  on  the  con- 
trary, consists  in  our  becoming  more  able  to 
help  one  another.  The  points  of  resem- 
blance to  which  our  attention  is  called  are 
these — (i)  that  we  are  encouraged  by  a 
multitude  of  our  fellow-men,  (2)  that  we 
have  to  rid  ourselves  of  what  would  cumber 
and  hinder  us,  (3)  that  we  have  a  course 
marked  out  along  which  we  are  to  run,  and 
(4)  that  there  is  an  object  on  which  our  eyes 
are  to  be  fixed. 

i.  Consider,  my  Christian  brethren,  with 
how  much  greater  force  an  appeal  might  now 
be  made  to  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  The 
Israelite  was  reminded  of  Abraham  and 
Moses,  of  David  and  Samuel  and  the 
prophets ;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Peter  and  Paul  and  John  ;  of  Stephen  and 
Polycarp  and  Ignatius.  And  think  what  a 
mass  of  testimony  has  been  accumulating 
since  those  first  days  !  The  time  would  fail 
us,  it  would  be  indeed  an  endless  task,  to 
name  the  bright  examples  of  Christian  faith 
and  heroism — those  innumerable  stars  which 
make  up  the  milky  way  of  Christian  history. 
We  all  have  the  New  Testament  in  our 
hands  ;  but  that  volume  only  covers  a  genera- 
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tion  or  two  of  the  Church  when  it  was  at  its 
smallest.  From  each  one  of  the  eighteen 
centuries  which  have  followed  the  first  may 
be  culled  records  of  Christian  men  and 
women  who  for  some  reason  or  other  have 
become  prominent  in  the  Church,  down  to 
those  of  our  own  day.  Have  you  not  also 
had  the  happiness  of  knowing  personally  some 
good  Christians,  whose  lives  were  obscure  per- 
haps, and  attracted  little  observation  beyond 
their  own  circle,  but  were  manifestly  guided 
and  sustained  by  faith  in  Christ  and  the  Father? 
All  the  steadfast  and  patient  Christians  that 
have  ever  lived  have  left  their  testimony 
behind  them,  to  be  an  encouragement  and 
stimulus  to  others,  to  point  the  way,  to  move 
us  to  shame,  to  assure  us  that  we  shall  do 
well  to  believe  and  to  live  like  them.  Take 
the  hint  to  value  Christian  biographies,  and  to 
consider  reverently  the  work  of  faith,  and 
labour  of  love,  and  patience  of  hope,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  lives  of  good  Christians, 
2.  Encouraged  by  these  witnesses,  we  are 
called  upon  to  lay  aside  every  weight  and  the 
sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us.  What  are 
the  things  of  which  we  are  to  strip  our- 
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selves  ?      Anything    and    everything   which 
would  hamper  and  impede  us  in   the  race  we 
are  to  run.     All  who  have  said,  "It  is  our 
business  to  become  as  holy  as  possible,"  have 
said   rightly  :   but  some  in   many  ages  have 
gone  on   to   say  wrongly,  what   was  not  said 
by  the  first  followers  of  Christ,  "  In  order  to 
cultivate    holiness,    we    must    withdraw  our- 
selves  from   the  world,  and  rid  ourselves  of 
the  cares  and   temptations   of  family  life,  of 
industrial  pursuits,  of  social  intercourse."     No, 
my  brethren,  these  are  not  to  be  renounced : 
they  form  part  of  ourselves,  and  are   rather 
our  flesh  and  blood   than  clothes  which  we 
put   on.     The    real    impediments    to  be  got 
rid    of    are    sinful    dispositions    and    habits. 
These  things  are  injurious  to  our  fellow  men 
and  the  world  in  which  we  live,  as  well  as  to 
ourselves  ;  these  cling  round  the  inner  man, 
as  wet  garments    round    the    swimmer,    and 
prevent  him  from  putting  forth  his  energies. 
Let  the  inner  man  be  free  and  vigorous,  and 
in  good  training,  and  he  need  not  fear  rough- 
ness of  the  ground  or  any  outward  thing  that 
may  put  itself  in  his  way. 

3.   There    is  a    race   set    before    us.      For 
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each  of  us  there  is  a  course  marked  out  by 
authority.     So  far  as  events  are  concerned, 
no  one  can  foresee  what  his  life    is    to    be. 
The  things  that  happen  to  us  are  often  very 
different  from  what  we  might  have  expected. 
But  the  principles  of  the  Christian  life  are 
sufficiently  laid  down  for  us.     The  essential 
duties  and  virtues  are  the  same  for  all.     We 
all    have    to    be    honest,    upright,    truthful  ; 
masters  of  our  appetites  and  passions  ;  con- 
siderate and   forbearing,   kindly  and  helpful 
towards  all :   and  every  Christian  is  to  find 
the  way  and  the  power  to  fulfil  these  duties 
by  accepting  from  God  the  forgiveness  of  his 
sins,  and  believing  in  Christ  and  the  Father, 
and  rendering  himself  up  in  grateful  obedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  will.     This  is  the  running 
for  which  sin  will  fatally  impede  us.     The 
aim  of  each  must  be,  in  familiar  words,  to  do 
his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  him.     Whether  God  shall 
call  him  to  be  married  or  to  be  single,  to  be 
a   parent    or    to    be    childless,    to    serve    an 
employer  or  to  employ  others,  to  work  with 
his  hands  or  with  his  head, — in  every  state 
the   Christian   is    to    be    loyal    and    diligent, 
fulfilling  cheerfully  as  unto  Christ  the  obliga- 
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tions  of  every  condition.     That  is  the  race 
set  before  us. 

4.  And  at  every  step  of  the  onward  course 
the  loyal  Christian  will  see  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  before  him.  We  are  to  run  with  our 
eyes  on  "Jesus,  the  author  and  perfecter  of 
our  faith."  We  advance  from  faith  unto 
faith.  It  is  through  Jesus  the  Son  of  God 
that  we  are  persuaded  to  believe  in  the 
Father  ;  by  continually  studying  him  we  are 
drawn  into  more  assured  trust,  into  more  and 
more  unreserved  and  satisfying  surrender. 
The  teachers  of  the  first  Christians,  whose 
exhortations  we  read  in  the  New  Testament, 
had  to  be  always  thinking  of  them  as  under- 
going or  as  likely  to  undergo  persecution. 
In  order  that  they  might  endure  it  patiently 
and  with  enthusiasm,  they  were  bidden  to 
look  upon  Jesus  the  Sufferer.  If  Jesus  had 
suffered,  why — they  were  bidden  to  ask 
themselves — should  not  they  suffer  ?  And 
if  he  had  suffered  on  his  way  to  a  throne  and 
a  crown,  might  they  not  hope  that,  if  they 
suffered  with  him  as  his  faithful  followers 
and  witnesses,  they  would  also  share  his 
glory  ?  There  are  sufferings  now,  trials 
small  and  great,  continuous  hardships,  here 
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and  there  overwhelming  afflictions  :  but  on 
the  whole — so  much  has  human  life  been 
bettered — we  have  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
more  in  danger  from  pleasure  than  from 
pain :  and,  this  being  the  case,  we  have 
sometimes  to  change  the  key  of  the  New 
Testament  exhortations.  Let  those  who 
have  a  happy  or  a  very  endurable  life  before 
them  look  no  less  unto  Jesus,  that  they  may 
be  drawn  by  a  powerful  magnetism  out  of 
levity  and  frivolity,  out  of  worldly  ambition, 
out  of  illegitimate  self-indulgence,  out  of 
careless  or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  evil. 
Let  them  look  unto  Jesus,  as  unto  the  Lord 
to  whom  they  hope  to  come  nearer  and 
nearer,  in  whose  hand  are  the  true  leading- 
strings  of  the  world,  whose  mind  is  the  law 
of  all  genuine  progress.  Christians  have 
perhaps  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
looking  back  to  Jesus.  He  is  in  the  past, 
certainly  :  a  most  touching  figure,  whether 
we  bring  him  to  mind  as  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  or  as  the  victim  of  malice  and 
cruelty  on  the  Cross  ;  a  commanding  figure, 
when  we  listen  to  him  speaking  to  his 
followers  or  the  multitudes  or  his  persecutors 
with  heavenly  authority.  But  he  is  before 
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us  also,  and  the  future  should  be  illuminated 
to  us  by  the  grace  and  truth  which  shine 
triumphantly  from  him. 

"  We  see  by  the  glad  light, 
And  breathe  the  sweet  air,  of  futurity ; 
And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life." 

It  is  our  privilege  to  go  forward  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God,  to  labour  to  bring  both 
ourselves  and  the  bit  of  the  world  around  us 
into  more  thorough  subjection  to  Christ. 

We  may  be  sometimes  a  little  suspicious 
of  the  word  and  idea  of  progress.  The 
future,  whether  of  mankind  upon  this  earth 
or  of  the  countless  multitudes  in  the  unseen 
world,  is  dimmer  to  us  than  it  was  to  the 
older  Christian  generations.  It  is  natural  for 
those  who  cannot,  see  distinctly,  as  to  the  old 
man  whose  sight  is  failing,  to  be  cautious  and 
slow  in  putting  the  foot  forward.  But  the 
light  of  Christ  in  front  of  us  should  avail  to 
give  us  direction  and  confidence.  We  can 
always  ask  ourselves,  in  considering  social 
movements,  what  is  likely  to  be  pleasing 
to  him  who  is  at  the  Father's  right  hand  as 
the  head  over  all  things  to  mankind  ? 

And  as  we  look  to  Jesus  with  more  faith 
and  hope,  we  shall  be  more  conscious  of  the 
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great  power  of  God  urging  and  enabling  us. 
Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  still  one,  and  one 
with  the  Father.  There  is  a  spiritual  energy 
to  which  we  may  submit  ourselves  in  humility 
and  hope  when  we  are  looking  to  Christ  and 
the  Father,  and  for  the  aid  of  which  we  may 
pray  most  confidently  when  we  are  most 
conscious  of  the  weakness  of  our  wills  and  of 
our  faculties.  'May  we  be  taught  to  think  of 
all  sinful  habits  as  unworthy,  ^troublesome, 
injurious  ;  as  things  to  be  got  rid  of,  things 
which  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  advance 
towards  Jesus  our  Lord.  May  this  Christmas 
season,  which  speaks  to  us  of  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  God  into  -the  world,  bring  home 
with  fresh  force  to  our  minds  the  strong  saving 
purpose  of  our  God,  so  that  we  may  count  it 
an  honour  to  be  employed,  in  all  that  we  do 
or  attempt,  as  humble  instruments  of  the 
Divine  Purpose  and  Power  ! 

The  Lord  Himself  hath  need  of  us ; 

On,  till  the  fight  be  won ; 
And  the  King's  words  shall  thrill  the  heart, 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done  !  " 


IV 


THE     GRADUAL     GROWTH     OF 
THE    KINGDOM    OF    HEAVEN 

[Westminster  Abbey,  April  17,  1910] 

ST.  LUKE  xiii.  18. — "The  Kingdom  of  God  is  like 
unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal  till  it  was  all  leavened." 

I  ASK  you  this  morning,  my  Christian 
brethren,  to  consider  in  the  light  of  New 
Testament  teaching  the  relations  of  our 
Christian  faith  to  earth  and  to  heaven — to 
the  visible  and  the  invisible,  to  this  world 
with  its  human  equipment,  and  to  the  world 
above  and  beyond.  Within  the  last  century, 
and  chiefly  within  the  latter  half  of  it,  we 
have  had  deliverance  granted  to  us  from 
some  oppressive  traditional  doctrines  which 
had  usurped  authority  over  the  Church,  and 
which  misrepresented  the  ways  of  our  God. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
prevalent  accounts  of  the  destinies  awaiting 
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us  after  death  and  of  the  nature  of  Holy 
Scripture.  To  this  class  belongs  the  doctrine 
which  described  the  status  of  true  believers 
in  this  world  of  our  mortal  life  as  being  that 
of  strangers  and  pilgrims.  The  phrase  is  a 
Scriptural  one,  but  to  our  ears  it  is  misleading. 
It  is  so  partly  because  the  word  pilgrim  no 
longer  means  what  it  once  did.  It  suggests 
to  us  one  who  is  travelling  towards  a  sacred 
shrine  or  some  spot  endeared  by  soul- 
subduing  memories,  and  who  probably  meets 
with  hardships  or  discomforts  by  the  way, 
but  who  is  indifferent  to  annoyances,  and 
takes  a  very  secondary  interest  in  all  that  is 
to  be  seen  or  that  is  passing  around  him, 
because  his  mind  is  set  on  the  goal  towards 
which  he  is  going.  But  in  the  Bible  a 
pilgrim  is  not  a  traveller,  but  a  resident ;  one 
who  is  residing  for  a  time  in  a  land  not  his 
own.  In  the  passage  from  St.  Peter  which 
we  have  just  heard  the  two  words  rendered 
"sojourners"  and  "  pilgrims  "  are  identical  in 
meaning,  and  they  both  expressly  imply 
residence.  So  "  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage," 
in  Psalm  cxix.,  is  the  house  which  is  my  home 
for  a  time  in  a  foreign  land.  Then,  further, 
it  would  seem  that  St.  Peter  had  in  view  the 
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circumstances  of  his  fellow-believers,  who 
were  dwelling — always  a  few  in  the  midst  of 
many — among  unbelievers.  His  anxious 
desire  for  them  was  that  they  should  do 
honour  to  their  faith  by  their  blameless  and 
friendly  lives,  and  so  'conciliate  the  neigh- 
bours who  could  hardly  help  regarding  them 
with  dislike :  "  Having  your  behaviour 
seemly  among  the  Gentiles  ;  that  wherein 
they  speak  against  you  as  evil-doers,  they 
may,  by  your  good  works  which  they  behold, 
glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation."  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  said  of  Abraham 
that  "  he  became  a  sojourner  in  the  land  of 
promise  as  in  a  land  not  his  own."  He 
and  his  were  not  at  home  with  the  popula- 
tions surrounding  them  ;  they  knew  them- 
selves to  be  heirs  of  a  better  commonwealth, 
which,  if  not  in  their  day,  then  in  a  later 
time,  would  be  established  by  their  God,  and 
in  which  the  promise  given  to  Abraham— 
that  in  him  and  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed — would  find  its 
fulfilment.  But  we  Christians  of  to-day  are 
not  like  St.  Peter's  fellow-believers  or  like 
the  household  of  Abraham  in  being  small 
subject  minorities  dwelling  in  alien  lands. 
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Christendom  now  dominates  the  world. 
The  Church  is  not  a  sorely  oppressed  society 
of  saints  regarded  by  men  with  scornful 
wonder;  it  is  in  greater  danger  of  perse- 
cuting than  of  being  persecuted.  Nor  does 
any  one  now  seriously  hold  that  the  real 
Church  consists  of  a  small  number  of  re- 
generate persons  who  are  separated  by  a 
change  of  their  natures  from  the  vast  sur- 
rounding nominal  Church.  The  distinction 
that  used  to  be  made  between  true  believers 
and  the  unconverted  mass  of  Christians  still 
survives  in  much  current  religious  literature, 
and  especially  in  our  hymns  ;  but  it  is  now 
seen  not  only  to  be  unreal  among  ourselves, 
but  to  be  absent  both  from  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  and  from  our  Prayer- Book. 
We  have  learned  how  lamentably  the  New 
Testament  was  misunderstood  when  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  assumed  to  be  a 
place  providing  infinite  joys  for  the  few 
who  escaped  the  general  doom  of  their 
fellow-men. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  of  God,  is 
now  seen  to  be  the  principal  subject  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  The  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  indeed,  is  so  concerned  with  it 
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that  we  may  reasonably  wish  that  those  who 
compiled  our  Christian  sacred  volume  had 
given  to  it  "the  Kingdom  of  Heaven"  for 
its  title.  This  kingdom  is  not  an  easy  object 
of  thought.  The  Lord  Jesus  was  evidently 
conscious  that  he  had  a  difficult  task  in  seek- 
ing to  bring  home  the  nature  of  it  to  his 
fellow-countrymen.  The  kingdom  is  spiritual 
and  belongs  to  the  invisible  world,  and  all 
that  is  spiritual  has  difficulties  for  our  minds. 
But  the  key  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king- 
dom is  the  recognition  of  the  crucified  and 
risen  Jesus  as  the  King  of  the  realm  of 
which  he  spoke.  The  apostles  were  his 
envoys,  sent  forth  to  proclaim  him  as  reign- 
ing at  his  Father's  right  hand.  The  Church 
was  the  society  of  those  who,  with  the 
apostles,  looked  up  to  Jesus  Christ  as  their 
heavenly  Lord  and  confessed  themselves 
with  thankful  joy  to  be  his  subjects.  Jesus 
began  to  be  King — so  it  may  be  said  with 
sufficient  truth — when  he  was  exalted  at  the 
Ascension  to  his  heavenly  throne ;  and  the 
kingdom  began  to  have  a  visible  witness  in 
the  visible  world  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
breathed  the  Church  into  life  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost.  But  in  the  spiritual  world  begin- 
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nings  cannot  often  be  fixed  and  dated.  The 
kingdom  had  a  prenatal  existence  whilst  the 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  on  the  earth  ;  and  loyal 
souls  then  "  entered  into  it "  by  accepting 
Jesus  as  sent  from  God.  Even  before 
Christ  came  there  was  for  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham a  heavenly  kingdom  in  which  they 
rendered  allegiance  to  Jehovah  their  God. 
But  the  Kingdom  of  the  Divine  Son  of  Man 
was  set  up  and  opened  to  all  believers  when 
the  Church  was  founded  by  the  apostles. 
And  these  envoys  of  the  King  believed 
and  taught  that  they  and  their  fellow- 
believers  were  actual  subjects  and  citizens 
in  an  actual  Divine  commonwealth.  What 
does  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  say  ?  "Ye  are  come — ye  who  are 
partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling — unto 
Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  Living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem."  St.  Paul  seems 
verbally  to  contradict  St.  Peter  when  he  says 
"  Ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  sojourners, 
but  ye  are  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints 
and  members  of  God's  household."  But  St. 
Peter  also  is  bold  to  address  his  fellow- 
believers  thus  :  "  Ye  are  an  elect  race,  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  people  for  God's 
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own  possession,  that  ye  may  show  forth  the 
excellencies  of  him  who  called  you  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light."  With 
which  words  we  may  compare  those  other  words 
of  St.  Paul,  "  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father, 
who  delivered  us  out  of  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, and  translated  us  into  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Son  of  his  love." 

That  those  to  whom  the  apostles  appealed 
as  being  already  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
looked  also  for  a  speedy  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  is  true.  Let  me  submit,  in  pass- 
ing, that  if  we  make  a  due  estimate  of 
heavenly  realities  set  forth  in  figurative 
language,  we  may  see  that  the  Kingdom  came 
in  a  great  and  adequate  sense  when  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Holy 
City  it  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  royalty  of 
the  Son  of  Man  over  all  the  races  of  men, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  was  thus  com- 
mitted to  its  decisive  conflict  with  the 
Empire  which  worshipped  the  Caesar  as 
God.  The  coming  did  not  prove  itself  to 
be  as  sudden  and  revolutionary  in  the 
visible  world  as  the  Christians  in  general 
expected  it  would  be ;  the  power  of  the 
Kingdom  was  to  be  gradually  and — as  we 
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often  feel  with  some  pious  impatience- 
very,  slowly  developed.  But  we  may 
find  predictive  hints  of  this  gradual  growth 
in  those  words  of  my  text,  "  The  Kingdom 
of  God  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman 
took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till 
it  was  all  leavened,"  and  in  others  of  our 
Lord's  parables. 

We  of  this  generation,  to  whom  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  has  come  thus  slowly 
down  through  the  ages,  shall  be  closely 
following  both  the  spirit  and  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament  if  we  say  with 
faith,  "The  Kingdom  of  heaven  came  long 
since,  and  is  present ;  it  has  yet  to  come, 
and  is  future."  It  is  a  conviction  of  trans- 
cendent importance  to  be  able  to  see  that 
we  are  now  in  this  Divine  Kingdom, 
subjects  of  its  King,  fellow-citizens  of  its 
commonwealth.  We  are  not  taught  that 
men  are  introduced  into  it  by  a  change  of 
nature,  any  more  than  by  death  ;  they  are 
introduced  into  it  by  their  baptism.  They 
may  refuse  to  listen  to  the  call  ;  they  may 
be  insensitive  in  various  degrees  to  the  light 
which  shines  in  the  Kingdom.  But  the 
Kingdom  exists,  with  its  offers  and  its 
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claims  ;  it  has  been  opened,  and  is  now  open, 
to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  pleased 
to  call.  As  we  are  taught  to  say,  "  The 
Kingdom  of  God  has  come,"  and  also  "It  is 
yet  to  come,"  so  it  is  good  to  say,  "All 
Christians  are  in  the  Kingdom "  and  also 
"  We  enter  into  it  by  faith  and  in  proportion 
to  our  faith."  We  must  not  be  afraid  of  para- 
doxes and  contradictions  in  the  sphere  of  our 
spirits.  It  is  given  to  humble  and  willing 
believers  to  see,  as  others  cannot,  the  King 
and  his  heavenly  order,  and  to  know  this 
spiritual  world  to  be  more  real,  more  en- 
during, firmer — so  to  say — under  their  feet, 
than  the  world  of  transient  things  which 
we  see  with  our  bodily  eyes.  But  this 
heaven  of  which  we  speak  is  not  separate 
from  the  earth  of  our  senses.  All  that  is 
good  and  wholesome  and  fruitful  in  the 
inherited  conditions  of  our  mortal  life 
issues  from  the  spiritual  order  which  is 
around  and  above  them,  is  created  by  that 
order,  expresses  and  clothes  it,  bears  witness 
of  it.  We  may  borrow  from  St.  Paul's 
large-hearted  appeal,  and  may  say,  "  What- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honourable  (or  dignified),  whatsoever 
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things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  (or 
winning),  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be 
any  praise  " — these  things,  whilst  they  en- 
noble and  beautify  the  earth,  are  heavenly, 
are  Divine  ;  they  belong  to  the  excellencies 
of  him  who  has  called  us,  and  they  have  to 
God's  children  the  authority  of  their 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Yes,  we  may 
render  thus  the  instructions  of  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel — "  Believe  that 
God,  being  One,  is  the  God,  not  of  Jews 
only,  but  of  Gentiles  also ;  not  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  only  ;  but  also  of  the 
nations  of  men.  Reverence  for  the  Lord's 
sake  all  the  ordinances  by  which  men  in 
all  parts  have  been  bound  together,  and 
especially  those  of  marriage  and  of  the 
family  and  of  civil  government.  Look  for 
the  guiding  hand  of  God,  for  intimations  of 
his  will,  in  national  history  no  less  than  in 
ecclesiastical.  Honour  all  men,  seek  to 
commend  yourselves  to  every  neighbour, 
whilst  you  try  with  all  your  spiritual  energies 
to  behold  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all, 
who  is  over  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all." 
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We  who  accept  this  teaching  must  admit 
that  there  is  an  active  and  impelling  force 
called  Nature,  which  we  do  not  know  how  to 
place  satisfactorily  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
There  are  leaders  among  the  wise  of  this 
world  who  pay  homage  to  Nature  as  their 
sole  divinity,  and  who  suppose  themselves  to 
be  satisfied  with  it.  But  they  are  not.  No 
living  man  is  a  whole-hearted  worshipper  of 
Nature.  Everyone  is  compelled  by  the 
constraint  of  human  life  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  world  as  it  is,  and  to  except  from  his 
admiration  much  of  the  work  and  prompting 
of  Nature.  No  man  will  hold  his  fellow-men 
excused  for  submitting  blindly  to  natural  im- 
pulses and  cravings  ;  no  man  can  so  abdicate 
self-control  as  to  live  contentedly  according 
to  Nature.  Our  Nature-worshippers  use, 
and  cannot  help  using,  the  sense  of  duty 
which  has  no  ground  in  their  professed 
belief,  but  which  faith  in  a  righteous  God  has 
bred  and  keeps  alive.  We  should  like  to 
say  with  St.  Paul,  "  From  our  God,  and 
through  him,  and  unto  him,  are  all  things  "  ; 
but  what  then  are  we  to  do  with  the  evil 
which,  as  everyone  admits,  abounds  in  the 
world  and  which  challenges  so  uncom- 
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promising  a  confession  ?  What  evil  is  in 
relation  to  God,  not  the  profoundest  thinker, 
not  the  most  God-pleasing  saint,  not  an 
Apostle  Paul,  has  been  able  to  declare  ;  what 
it  is  in  relation  to  ourselves  we  do  sufficiently 
know.  "  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good  "  ;  and  we  find  out  what  evil  is 
by  its  not  being  good,  and  we  understand 
that  it  is  to  be  condemned  and  fought  against 
by  those  who  would  be  dutiful  children  of  the 
Father  in  heaven. 

It  must  be  the  will  of  him  who  makes  us 
that  we  should  have  an  inextinguishable 
desire  of  knowledge,  and  should  persist  in 
asking  questions,  and  should  form  enterpris- 
ing conjectures  ;  but  it  is  evidently  his  will 
also  that  we  should  be  baffled  by  mysteries 
and  contradictions  which  overpower  our 
faculties  and  leave  us  helpless,  and  so  should 
at  least  be  compelled  to  walk  humbly  with 
our  God.  We  are  driven — if  I  may  say  so 
—with  eyes  under  close  blinkers  by  the 
Divine  Charioteer  who  knows  the  way.  We 
have  glimpses  and  instincts  which  make  us 
sure  that  there  is  a  wonderful  heavenly  world 
around  us  ;  but  we  are  kept  looking  straight 
ahead  and  on  the  road  before  us.  Light  is 
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thrown  on  the  road  —  on  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness, on  the  conduct  suitable  to  our  calling, 
on  the  spiritual  character  we  are  to  cultivate. 
And  the  light  is  made  to  shine  most 
brightly  in  the  distance.  The  Kingdom  for 
which  we  are  enrolled  to  fight  is  to  triumph 
in  the  future  ;  we  are  called  to  go  forward 
with  its  progress  ;  the  hope  of  sharing  in  its 
triumph  is  given  to  sustain  us.  We  are 
exhorted  to  have  patience  ;  but  the  patience 
of  hope  is  a  different  thing  from  the  patience 
of  having  no  hope.  We  are  to  long  and 
pray  that  the  name  of  the  heavenly  Father 
may  become  the  most  sacred  of  all  things 
to  all  mankind  ;  that  the  Kingdom  which  he 
has  given  to  his  Son  may  be  victorious 
over  all  that  resists  it  ;  that  the  will  which 
lives  and  creates  in  the  heaven  that  broods 
over  us  may  have  its  due  accomplishment  in 
the  earthly  order.1  God  is  giving  us  in  this 
time  a  more  diffused  anticipation  than  has 
been  traditional  in  the  Church  of  a  glory 
to  be  revealed  ;  but  if  we  are  gaining  in 
breadth  and  sureness  of  hope,  it  is  at  the 
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price  of  less  confident  conceptions  of  what 
the  glory  of  heaven  will  be  : — 

I  know  there  will  dawn  a  day — 

Is  it  here  on  homely  earth  ? 
Is  it  yonder,  worlds  away, 

Where  the  strange  and  new  have  birth, 
That  power  comes  full  in  play  ? 

When  it  will  be,  and  how  it  will  be,  that 
the  whole  lump  is  leavened,  that  what  began 
as  the  smallest  of  seeds  becomes  a  great 
"befriending"  tree,  is  left  for  the  coming 
development  of  God's  designs  to  disclose. 
What  we  are  bidden  to  see  now,  with  the 
enlightened  eyes  of  our  hearts,  is  that  the 
world  is  advancing  towards  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  blessed  Divine  purpose,  and  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  all  who  are  admitted 
into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  religion  to 
bring  nearer,  by  simple  loyalty  to  their 
King,  the  shining  of  the  perfect  day. 
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THE  GOOD  THINGS  PREPARED 
FOR  US 

[Barbon,  August  30,  1908] 

i  CORINTHIANS  ii.  9.  —  "Things  which  eye  saw  not, 
and  ear  heard  not,  and  which  entered  not  into  the 
heart  of  man,  whatsoever  things  God  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him." 

ST.  PAUL,  in  the  quotation  from  Isaiah 
which  I  have  read  as  my  text,  is  not  magni- 
fying the  felicities  which  are  to  be  enjoyed 
hereafter,  but  is  seeking  to  express  the 
character  of  the  Divine  goodness  that  was 
revealed  in  Christ,  but  to  which  the  princes 
of  the  world  had  been  blind.  The  things  of 
Christ, — his  voluntary  humiliation  and  death, 
the  love  of  God  manifested  in  him,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  proclaimed  through 
him  to  mankind,  the  communication  of  his 
Spirit, — were  the  supremely  wonderful  things 
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which  God  had  from  eternity  prepared.  But 
they  had  not  been  accepted  by  the  worldly 
and  sense-bound.  They  were  not  such 
things  as  the  imagination  craved  or  created. 
They  had  not  been  seen  by  the  eye  or  heard 
by  the  ear,  they  had  not  entered  of  them- 
selves into  the  heart  of  man  ;  it  was  God  by 
whom  they  had  been  devised  and  prepared. 
When  they  were  given,  it  was  proved  that 
the  worldly  might  be  insensible  to  them  and 
not  recognise  them  ;  that  the  carnal  eye 
might  be  blind  and  the  carnal  ear  deaf  to 
them.  The  glories  of  a  crucified  Son  of  God 
were  prepared  for  those  who  had  some 
yearning  towards  God.  "  To  us,"  St.  Paul 
says,  "  God  revealed  them  through  the 
Spirit."  Only  through  the  action  of  Divine 
Love  on  the  heart  of  man  could  they  be 
effectively  recognized. 

In  our  Collect  for  this  Sunday  we  pray 
that  we  may  obtain  God's  gracious  promises 
and  be  made  partakers  of  his  heavenly 
treasure.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe 
that  the  good  things  which  the  Collect  moves 
us  to  desire  belong  to  the  future  life  only. 
When  we  pray  that  we  may  obtain  God's 
promises,  we  need  not  assume  that  the  fulfil- 
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ment  of  them  is  postponed  till  after  death. 
The  treasures  of  God,  his  heavenly  treasures, 
may  be  now  as  present  to  our  grasp  and 
enjoyment  as  the  treasures  of  this  world. 

What  are  the  chief  promises  of  God  ? 
What  are  the  good  things  prepared  for  those 
that  love  God  ? — One  way  of  finding  them  is 
to  consider  the  attractive  assurances  of  the 
original  heralds  of  Christ. 

i.  For  example,  men  were  invited  by 
Christ's  envoys  to  accept  forgiveness  of  their 
sins  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  Those 
who  proclaimed  Christ  always  said,  "  We 
beseech  you  in  behalf  of  Christ,  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God."  The  primary  promise  of  God 
may  be  said  to  be  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
God  promises  to  sinful  men  that  he  will  not 
remember  their  sins  against  them,  that  they 
shall  live,  if  they  will,  by  his  free  grace  in 
the  assured  sense  of  being  at  peace  with 
him.  To  those  who  have  never  been 
burdened  by  their  sins,  or  made  uneasy  by 
being  unable  to  look  God  in  the  face,  or 
troubled  by  any  apprehension  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure, the  boon  of  reconciliation  makes  no 
winning  appeal.  But  it  is  the  primary 
promise  associated  with  the  Gospel,  and  it  is 
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a  promise  for  this  life,  for  the  present  moment. 
We  are  bidden  to  look  for  the  joy  and  rest  of 
being  at  peace  with  God  through  his  forgive- 
ness as  a  blessing  which  God  promises  as 
often  as  the  Gospel  is  preached. 

2.  In  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  God  promises  the  conquest  of  sin.  The 
Gospel  assumes  men  to  be  plagued  by  the  sin 
in  their  members,  harassed  and  injured  by 
the  triumphs  of  their  appetites  and  passions 
and  perverseness  over  their  better  wills.  To 
those  who  have  been  thus  perplexed  and 
wearied  God  promises  the  redeeming  and 
strengthening  of  the  better  self.  Through 
leaning  on  the  strength  of  God  human  weak- 
ness will  be  made  strong.  Heavenly  aspira- 
tions and  earnest  purposes  will  grow  to 
predominance  in  the  soul  ;  the  sense  of  a 
noble  shame  will  make  all  that  is  degrading 
more  offensive.  The  motions  of  the  inner 
nature  will  be  more  orderly,  its  temper  more 
gracious  ;  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  it 
lives  will  prove  itself  bracing  and  purifying  to 
the  spiritual  energies.  Such  a  boon, — this 
suppression  and  extinction  of  sin — is  one  of 
the  great  gifts  which  God  has  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him.  It  should  kindle  hope 
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and  desire  in  every  struggling  and  despairing 
child  of  man. 

3.  God  promises,  again,  a  continually 
growing  knowledge  of  himself.  "All  shall 
know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest." 
"In  Christ,"  as  St.  Paul  says,  "all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are 
hidden."  To  know  Christ,  and  through  him 
the  Father,  is  to  enter  into  the  possession  of 
these  treasures.  And  this  is  the  inheritance 
promised  to  the  Christian.  Every  Christian 
can  claim  it  in  trust  and  prayer  from  God. 
God  has  promised  that  through  faith  and  love 
and  experience  every  docile  believer  shall 
come  to  a  truer  knowledge  of  his  will  and 
ways,  shall  see  difficulties  alxyut  the  Divine 
government  overpowered,  shall  find  a  light 
thrown  upon  the  dealings  of  God  with  men, 
shall  obtain  a  surer  apprehension  of  the 
eternal  principles  which  are  the  secret  nature 
of  God.  God  promises  us  life  ;  and  what  is 
life  ? — "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the 
only  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  didst 
send."  Having  faith  in  this  promise,  St. 
Paul  was  continually  desiring  and  praying 
on  behalf  of  his  fellow-believers,  that  they 
might  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
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his   will   in   all  spiritual   wisdom   and  under- 
standing. 

4.  With  knowledge  would  come  the  power 
of  having  fellow-work  with  Christ.  It  is  one 
promise  of  God, — so  we  might  put  it, — that 
men  shall  be  taught  to  pray.  For  prayer  is 
the  breath  of  communion  and  fellow-work 
with  God.  The  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  always  held  out  a  glory  of  the  future, 
which  was  to  be  fulfilled  through  the  activity 
of  human  wills  working  in  sympathy  with  the 
Divine  Will.  Let  us  keep  in  mind,  my 
Christian  brethren,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
precious  things  which  our  God  promises  to 
us,  that  we  shall  be  free  and  joyful  fellow- 
workers  with  him.  There  is  a  great  Divine 
purpose  running  through  the  history  of  man- 
kind, which  claims  us  as  its  instruments  and 
agents,  and  which  is  ready  to  take  up  all  our 
powers  and  activities  for  its  service.  We  cannot 
measure  the  value  of  what  we  may  do  in  our 
life-time.  We  may  over-estimate  it  ;  but  we 
are  perhaps  more  likely  in  our  more  serious 
moods  to  think  with  too  much  scorn  of  it. 
Anything  which,  however  humbly,  can  serve 
God's  purpose,  is  not  to  be  despised.  We 
can  imagine  no  higher  employment  than  to 
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be  intelligently  and  spiritually  doing  God's 
work  ;  and  for  this  he  destines  each  one  of 
us  in  our  place  and  degree.  He  promises  us 
that  in  being  thus  slaves  to  him  we  shall 
have  our  perfect  freedom  ;  that  we  shall 
be,  not  bondservants,  but  friends,  of  the 
Almighty  Maker. 

5.  Once  more,  it  is  a  firm  promise  of  God, 
that  those  who  are  drawn  to  him  shall  find 
peace  and  unity  amongst  themselves  and  with 
their  fellow-men.  An  attractive  promise  to 
all  who  have  learnt  how  much  misery  is 
introduced  into  human  life  by  misunderstand- 
ing and  jealousy  and  jarring  and  strife  ! 
The  joyful  prospect  of  dwelling  together  in 
unity  is  held  out  to  us.  "  Whence  come  wars 
and  fightings  among  you  ?  " — asks  St.  James. 
"  Come  they  not  hence,  even  from  your 
pleasures  which  war  in  your  members  ? " 
The  power,  therefore,  which  enables  a  man 
to  hold  his  desires  in  check  suppresses  by  the 
same  influence  the  occasions  of  disagreement, 
and  gives  freedom  for  the  instincts  of  sym- 
pathy and  good- will  and  friendship  to  develop 
themselves.  We  are  bidden  to  believe  that 
concord  and  the  habit  of  pleasing  and  the 
seeking  of  each  other's  good  are  God's 
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assured  and  precious  gifts  to  those  upon 
whom  his  grace  is  poured  out.  He  will 
make  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  the  heavenly 
house  in  which  he  gives  them  their  several 
places. 

We  might  vary  indefinitely  the  terms  in 
which  God's  promises  may  be  expressed,  and 
we  might  find  particular  texts  of  Scripture  to 
connect  with  each.  We  might  speak  of 
guidance  in  perplexities,  of  compensation 
under  loss,  of  comfort  in  affliction,  of  rest 
from  weariness,  as  being  all  pledged  by 
gracious  words  of  God  to  his  children.  But 
those  assurances. which  I  have  specified  may 
sufficiently  represent  to  our  minds  the  great 
universal  promises  of  which  God  gives  us 
the  yea  in  Christ.  He  holds  out  to  our  hope 
his  continually  renewed  forgiveness,  victory 
over  sin,  knowledge  of  himself,  fellowship 
and  co-operation  with  Christ,  peace  and  unity 
amongst  ourselves.  These,  we  may  con- 
fidently believe,  are  good  things  which  God 
has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  They 
are  worthy  treasures  for  our  desire.  They 
are  things  which  in  their  nature,  and  in  the 
blessedness  which  they  guarantee,  pass  man's 
understanding. 
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We  may  see,  with  regard  to  these,  that 
God  has  already  given,  and  still  gives, 
portions  and  earnests  of  all  the  good  things 
which  he  promises  to  bestow  more  abund- 
antly in  the  future.  All  these  that  I  have 
named  were  given  with  a  free  hand,  and 
were  joyfully  realized  by  their  recipients, 
upon  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Through  that 
primary  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
the  few  thousands  of  first  believers  wonder- 
ingly  rejoiced  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
reconciled  as  pardoned  sinners  to  God,  in 
the  power  of  suppressing  evil  passions  and 
getting  rid  of  evil  habits,  in  the  light  of 
knowing  Christ  and  the  Father,  in  throwing 
their  energies  forward  into  fellowship  with 
Christ,  in  mutual  consideration  and  harmony. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
mortal  life  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  obtain  the  promises  of  God  and  to  partake 
of  his  heavenly  treasure  here  on  earth. 
There  is  much  to  make  it  difficult, — that  we 
all  understand  ;  but  what  is  difficult  is  not 
necessarily  impossible.  In  no  declaration 
of  the  chief  promises  of  God  is  it  said 
or  implied  that  we  have  to  die  before  we 
can  obtain  them.  We  are  too  ready  to 
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put    off    the    enjoyment    of    our    promised 
inheritance. 

And  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  this 
willingness,  in  our  not  caring  for  the  inheri- 
tance enough.  These  good  things  of  God 
are  not  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ; 
they  are  not  such  things  as  the  flesh  covets. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  be  set  free  from  any 
possibility  of  suffering,  to  be  filled  with 
enjoyment  in  degrees  beyond  our  experience, 
—such  good  things  the  flesh  can  appreciate. 
But  the  heavenly  glory  that  was  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  fascinate  the  fleshly 
imagination  or  stimulate  the  fleshly  desire. 
When  the  Jewish  chief  priests  and  elders  and 
the  Roman  rulers  and  soldiers  saw  the  Son 
of  God,  there  was  no  beauty  in  him  that  they 
should  desire  him.  No,  the  good  things  of 
God  are  revealed  through  the  Spirit,  and 
granted  to  the  answering  affection  of  reverent 
love. 

Our  Lord  was  very  emphatic  in  warning 
his  hearers  that  they  must  have  another  mind 
than  the  worldly  one  if  they  would  see,  or 
enter  into,  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  His 
language  was  for  the  most  part  attractive  ; 
gracious  words  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  ; 
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the  poor  had  good  news  proclaimed  to  them. 
And  some  good  things  which  the  flesh  could 
appreciate  were  freely  given  by  Jesus.  The 
most  worldly-minded  could  understand  the 
relief  of  being  cured  of  a  painful  illness. 
And  therefore  there  were  many  who,  when 
Jesus  first  spoke,  were  ready  to  press  with  a 
sort  of  violence  into  the  newly-proclaimed 
kingdom.  But  he  then  had  to  explain,  using 
the  help  of  many  parables,  that  his  kingdom 
was  a  spiritual  one  ;  that  only  those  who  were 
made  anew  by  the  heavenly  Spirit,  only 
those  who  became  as  little  children  and  con- 
fessed their  sinfulness  and  sought  forgiveness, 
could  really  enter  into  it  and  abide  in  it.  In 
one  who  thus  spoke,  the  princes  of  this 
world  recognised  no  heavenly  authority. 
They  did  not  know  him ;  and  they  were 
filled  with  bitterness  against  him,  so  that 
they  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory.  All  the 
good  things  which  the  God  of  their  fathers 
had  prepared  for  his  chosen  people,  which 
the  God  of  mankind  had  prepared  for  his 
human  children,  were  lost  upon  them.  These 
good  things  were  for  those  who  waited  for 
God  in  reverence  and  hope.  They  were 
revealed  in  their  true  preciousness  by  the 
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Spirit    of    God    to   the    responsive    human 
spirit. 

And  so  it  has  been  ever  since.  The 
Gospel  of  heavenly  promise  has  not  taken 
the  minds  of  men  by  storm.  There  have 
been  judgments,  indeed,  upon  those  who 
rejected  it.  The  Eternal  God  does  not 
withdraw  himself  from  the  world  of  the 
Godless  and  unloving.  He  has  anger  for 
those  who  refuse  to  be  drawn  by  tenderness. 
But  he  does  not  compel  men  by  force  to  be 
admirers  and  worshippers  of  his  true  heavenly 
glory.  He  pleads  with  them,  he  speaks  to 
them  by  his  Spirit,  he  seeks  to  persuade 
them.  He  shows  them  what  folly  there  is 
in  giving  the  rein  to  lust  and  ambition  and 
covetousness,  how  unsatisfying  the  things  on 
earth  are,  how  barren  the  works  of  darkness ; 
what  enduring  power  to  bless  there  is  in  the 
things  which  he  promises.  He  warns  us  of 
the  risk  to  which  we  are  all  exposed,  of  slight- 
ing that  which  is  eternal,  and  preferring  the 
vain  show  of  the  things  that  are  for  a  time. 

The  reason  why  the  Pharisees  did  not 
receive  the  word  of  Jesus  was  that  they  had 
no  filial  heart  towards  God.  They  had 
refused  to  have  the  heavenly  Father  for  their 
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God  ;  and  therefore,  when  his  Son  came  to 
them,  they  did  not  know  him  or  understand 
his  speech.  His  Kingdom  is  the  Kingdom 
of  a  Spirit  which  is  essentially  filial,  and 
which  prompts  the  appeal  "  Abba,  Father  !  " 
in  human  hearts.  The  service  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  must  be  spiritual,  coming  from 
the  heart ;  the  consciousness  that  recognises 
its  demonstrations  must  be  spiritual ;  the 
franchise  of  it,  its  privileges,  its  inheritance,— 
all  are  spiritual.  Let  us  cry  to  God,  then, 
as  those  who  would  not  be  deprived  of  the 
blessings  which  Christ  has  brought  to  us,  to 
deliver  us  from  the  dominion  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  world.  Let  us  entreat  him  to 
open  our  eyes,  to  illumine  our  understand- 
ings, to  infuse  tenderness  and  simplicity  into 
our  hearts.  Let  us  pray,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Father  of  Glory,  may  give  us  a  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of 
him  ;  the  eyes  of  our  hearts  being  enlightened, 
that  we  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his 
calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of 
his  inheritance  in  the  saints. 
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VI 

SUNRISE 

[Eccles,  March  29,  1910] 

ISAIAH  Ix.  i. — "  Arise,  shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee." 

WE  may  hear  in  these  words  an  inspiring 
reveille  for  an  Easter  Morning — a  call  to 
the  Church  to  rejoice  in  the  light  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,  risen  with  healing  in  his 
wings,  and  to  shine  with  that  light.  The 
rising  of  Christ  from  the  dead  was  the 
mounting  of  our  Sun  above  the  horizon,  to 
shine  thenceforth  as  the  Light  of  Christendom 
and  of  the  world.. 

The  first  illustration  of  his  healing  power 
may  be  seen  in  the  experience  of  the 
apostles.  They,  if  ever  men  did,  knew 
what  darkness  was,  when  they  saw  their 
Master  betrayed,  condemned,  outraged,  put 
to  death  on  the  ignominious  Cross.  The 
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intimations  which  had  been  given  them  of  a 
triumph  which  was  to  follow  seem  to  have 
passed  out  of  their  thoughts  under  the  fierce 
pressure  of  these  horrors  upon  their  senses 
and  their  minds.  The  resurrection  of  their 
Lord  was  to  them  like  the  sun  rising  suddenly 
upon  a  black  night.  He,  they  saw,  was  not 
defeated,  he  had  not  failed.  The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  had  not  indeed  come  as  they  had 
persevered  in  expecting,  but  it  was  enlarged 
and  glorified  into  something  above  the  dreams 
of  carnal  imaginations.  A  new  mood  of 
wondering  expectation  was  created  in  them  ; 
they  were  kept  in  a  hushed  dependence  upon 
the  designs,  being  gradually  revealed  to 
them,  of  an  invisible  Lord. 

The  most  momentous  incident  in  those 
designs  was  the  coming  down  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  creation,  by  a  new  spiritual 
energy,  of  the  Christian  Society.  This  fellow- 
ship was  founded  on  the  acknowledgment 
of  One  who  had  risen  from  the  dead— 
who  had  yielded  himself  to  the  death  of  the 
Cross,  but  who  could  not  be  held  down  by 
death  and  who  was  alive  for  ever  more. 
The  life  of  the  Church  was  perceived  and 
felt  to  come  through  its  union  with  the  risen 
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Lord.  All  the  teaching  and  the  primary 
institutions  of  the  new  society  aimed  at  sus- 
taining this  union  as  a  vital  and  powerful 
reality. 

As  the  Church  lived  on,  and  as  members  of 
it,  so  dear  to  their  fellow-members,  sacredly 
endeared  to  them  by  their  Christian  fellow- 
ship, went  away  one  after  another  into  the 
unseen  world,  the  power  of  their  Lord's 
resurrection,  for  the  taking  away  of  the  sting 
of  death  and  the  dispersing  of  the  darkness 
of  the  grave,  commended  itself  with  increasing 
force  to  the  minds  of  Christians,  and  became 
more  and  more  precious  to  them.  Men  have 
always  rebelled  against  death.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  earth  and  of  nature, 
indeed,  what  could  seem  simpler  than  death  ? 
— We  see  the  plants  and  the  trees,  the  fowls 
of  the  air  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  living  their  lives  out  and 
perishing  ;  and  we  think  contentedly  of  all 
their  elements  as  blending  themselves  in  their 
decay  with  the  remains  of  the  similar  creatures 
which  have  preceded  them  ;  and  we  do  not 
trouble  ourselves  with  imaginations  as  to  the 
continued  existence  of  each  individual 
creature.  But  men  have  not  been  able  to 
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think  thus  of  the  loved  ones  of  their  own 
race  whom — as  concerning  the  flesh — they 
have  lost.  The  ties  woven  by  the  life  of 
the  affections,  the  moral  life,  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  fleshly 
tissues.  And  with  the  advance  of  men,  as  a 
race  and  as  individuals,  towards  a  nobler  and 
more  spiritual  consciousness,  death  as  a 
destroying  process  grows  always  more 
intolerable  and  incredible.  And  yet  nature 
continues  to  point  with  a  coercing  finger  to  the 
grave  as  the  end  of  the  individual  existence. 
To  those  who  accept  the  guidance  of  nature 
only,  the  loved  one,  when  the  flesh  and  blood 
grow  cold,  has  ceased  to  exist.  Men  who 
love  and  aspire  and  look  forward  will  not 
endure  the  omnipotence  of  death.  To  those 
who  refuse  to  accept  Nature  as  an  all-suffi- 
cient guide,  what  joy,  what  light,  to  see  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grave ! 

Most  of  those  who  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Church  were  drawn  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Saviour  had  had  some  sort  of  belief  in 
immortality,  and  some  notions  of  what  the 
life  after  death  would  be.  The  Jews  had 
their  Paradise  and  their  Gehenna,  the 
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heaven  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
and  the  valley  of  fire  and  the  worm  ;  the 
heathen  had  their  Elysian  Fields  for  the 
happy,  and  the  various  torments  and  dis- 
comforts of  the  infernal  world  for  those  who 
were  to  be  punished  :  but  Christians  who 
had  been  brought  to  believe  in  the  risen 
Jesus,  Jews  or  Gentiles,  had  their  imagina- 
tions about  the  future  life  dominated  by  his 
Divine  figure.  That  he  was  in  the  other 
world,  that  he  held  the  keys  of  death  and 
of  Hades,  was  the  principal  fact  for  them. 
Their  old  notions  concerning  the  region  on 
the  other  side  of  the  grave  may  have  clung 
to  their  minds  :  but,  substantially,  the  world 
to  be  entered  after  death  was  to  them 
the  Home  of  Christ.  When  St.  Paul 
thought  of  his  own  death,  what  he  felt  was  a 
desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ.  It 
was  Christ  who  was  recognized  as  having 
shed  light  on  life  and  immortality.  The 
Christians  blessed  God  who  had  begotten 
them  to  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  of  him  whom,  if 
they  had  not  seen  him,  they  loved,  on  whom, 
though  in  the  flesh  they  saw  him  not,  yet 
believing,  they  rejoiced  greatly  with  joy 
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unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  To  that 
degree  was  their  Lord  a  light  to  them.  It 
was  their  appointed  nature  to  live  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight.  The  world  which  they 
saw  was  not  so  real  to  them  as  the  world 
they  could  not  see.  And  that  which  gave 
reality  to  the  invisible  world  was  the  person 
of  Jesus  ;  whom  a  few  had  seen  and  of  whom 
the  rest  had  heard  on  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses ;  who  by  his  death  had  broken  the 
power  of  death,  and  who  was  calling  all  men 
to  a  fellowship  with  his  risen  life. 

So  the  society  of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ 
arose  and  shone,  because  its  light  was  come, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  risen  upon  it. 

To  us,  my  Christian  brethren,  the  old 
difficulties  about  immortality  remain  un- 
removed.  Rather,  perhaps,  it  should  be 
admitted  that  our  enlarged  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  our  increased  reverence  for 
nature,  have  given  fresh  force  to  those 
difficulties.  What  is  there  to  convince  us 
that  the  death  of  the  body  is  not  the  end  of 
the  man  ?  Hardly  enough,  without  Christ. 
Without  Christ.  But  with  Christ  comes 
assurance,  comes  conviction.  Believe  in 
him,  believe  that  he,  having  died,  lives  for 
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evermore  ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  you 
to  think  of  yourselves  and  your  fellow-men 
as  mere  mortal  animals.  The  brethren  of 
the  Son  of  Man  can  no  more  be  claimed  as 
the  prey  of  darkness  and  the  pit  than  their 
Lord.  Our  belief  in  immortality  is  a  secure 
part  of  our  faith  in  Christ. 

Let  us  hear,  then,  the  Gospel  of  the 
Resurrection  appealing  to  the  Church,  or  to 
mankind,  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee." 
It  ought  not  to  be  for  nothing  that  our  Sun 
is  in  the  heavens,  pouring  his  steady  rays 
upon  us.  The  Church  of  the  risen  Christ  is 
called  upon  to  shine  with  reflected  lustre. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  shining  which  we  may 
see  to  be  demanded  of  us. 

(i)  You  know  what  it  is  to  observe  a  face 
beaming,  as  we  say,  with  joy.  There  are 
various  degrees  and  qualities  of  such  radiance. 
There  is  that  which  betokens  a  common- 
place kind  of  enjoyment,  even  selfish— 
though  not  ill-natured — pleasure  ;  and  there  is 
that  which  speaks  of  a  conquest  of  self  and 
a  delight  in  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
which  issues  from  a  source  manifestly  deeper 
than  sorrow.  Indeed,  the  most  beautiful  kind 
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of  joy  has  been  said  to  be  that  which  shines 
through  tears  ;  "  like  a  sky  all  flashing  dia- 
monds and  prismatic  radiance."  The  Church 
of  Christ,  let  us  say,  ought  thus  to  shine 
in  the  light  of  its  heavenly  Sun.  There 
ought  to  be  the  response  of  joy  in  human 
hearts  to  the  triumph  of  the  Son  of  Man  over 
the  common  enemy  Death.  But  the  joy  will 
often  have  to  shine  through  tears.  Death 
has  not  ceased  to  be  painful  ;  it  retains  the 
power  to  inflict  wounds.  There  has  been  no 
abolition  of  sorrow  out  of  the  common  lot  of 
mankind.  When  the  Lord  Jesus  was  going 
to  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  saw  Mary  the 
sister  of  Lazarus  weeping,  and  the  Jews 
also  weeping  who  came  with  her,  he  who 
loved  Martha  and  her  sister  and  Lazarus 
was  moved  with  indignation  in  the  spirit  and 
troubled  himself;  and  then  in  him,  too, 
sympathy  broke  forth  in  tears.  Death  can 
still  make  the  most  trustful  Christians  weep  : 
but  it  ought  to  have  less  power  than  we 
commonly  allow  to  it  to  quench  the  sacred 
joy  and  triumph  which  brighten  the  tears. 
Let  the  Church  shine  with  the  light  of  this 
thankful  joy,  and  its  radiance  will  be  a 
conquering  power  in  the  world. 
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(2)  The  other  kind  of  shining  to  which  I 
referred  is  that  of  cleanness.  The  brightest 
things  will  not  shine,  even  in  the  sunlight, 
when  they  are  soiled.  Let  us  hear  the 
Church  called  upon  to  arise  and  shine  with 
the  brightness  of  purity. 

The  light  of  the  risen  Christ  has  happily 
in  itself  a  cleansing  virtue.  What  sin  is 
there  which  this  light  has  not  the  prerogative 
of  banishing  ?  All  sin  is  convicted  and 
shamed  in  the  presence  of  that  glory.  "If 
I  wash  thee  not,"  said  Jesus  to  Simon  Peter, 
"  thou  hast  no  part  with  me."  Those  who 
are  won  into  fellowship  with  Christ  he  will 
certainly  wash  and  cleanse.  When  the  Church 
was  seen  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision  as  a  bride 
married  to  the  Lamb,  the  seer  records  that 
"  it  was  given  to  her  that  she  should  array 
herself  in  fine  linen,  bright  and  pure  :  for  the 
fine  linen  is  the  righteous  acts  of  the  saints. 
To  quote  another  figure  having  the  same 
significance — St.  Paul  reminds  his  readers 
that  the  Paschal  feast  of  the  Jewish  tradition 
was  kept  with  unleavened  bread  ;  in  the 
leaven  which  was  to  be  banished  he  sees  a 
type  of  infectious  evil.  "  Purge  out  the  old 
leaven,"  he  says :  "  for  our  Passover  also 
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hath  been  sacrificed,  even  Christ :  wherefore 
let  us  keep  festival,  not  with  old  leaven, 
neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wicked- 
ness, but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of 
sincerity  and  truth."  The  proper  festival 
joy,  the  joy  of  thankfulness,  which  should 
make  all  our  days  one  festival,  cannot  live 
with  the  indulgence  of  evil  affections.  The 
society  upon  which  the  light  of  the  risen 
Christ  is  shining  should  shine  back  with  the 
lustre  of  sincerity  and  temperance  and  kind- 
ness. 

When  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Christ  to  men,  and  in  particular  of 
the  illumination  which  proceeds  from  him  and 
the  reflection  which  it  ought  to  call  forth, 
they  habitually  speak  of  the  Church  rather 
than  of  individuals,  of  the  body  in  which  the 
members  are  combined  rather  than  of 
separate  members.  And  we  understand  our- 
selves best,  and  our  consciousness  is  fullest 
and  strongest,  when  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  corporate,  when  we  rejoice  with  the  holy 
pride  of  the  body  to  which  we  belong,  and 
confess  its  responsibilities,  and  pursue  its 
interests.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  taken  out 
of  our  single  selves  and  to  think  and  feel  and 
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act  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
But  our  personal  life  is  not  thus  extinguished  ; 
rather  is  it  stimulated  and  developed.  Each 
of  us  finds  that  he  has  to  contribute  his 
strenuous  part  to  the  action  of  the  whole.  If 
the  Church  is  to  shine  with  the  light  of 
Christ,  the  members  must  be  severally  will- 
ing to  renounce  the  darkness  of  nature  and 
the  world.  If  the  Church  is  to  rejoice  in  its 
redemption,  and  its  union  with  its  risen  Lord, 
the  joy  must  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
heart  and  affections  of  its  several  members. 
If  the  Church  is  to  reflect  the  holiness  of  its 
Lord,  and  to  be  a  fit  bride  for  Christ,  its 
members  must  strive  with  all  their  personal 
energies  to  abide  in  the  sanctity  to  which 
they  have  been  called. 

Let  not,  therefore,  the  gracious  influences 
of  the  commemoration  which  culminates 
to-day  leave  any  of  us  untouched.  The  Son 
of  God,  who  suffered  and  died  and  rose  again 
for  us,  has  been  claiming  every  Christian  as 
a  partner  of  his  death  and  resurrection.  The 
Cross  and  the  empty  grave  appeal  to  us, 
bidding  us  die  to  sin  and  live  again  to 
righteousness.  They  condemn  with  heavenly 
force  and  decision  all  that  is  low  and  mean 
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and  foul,  all  worship  of  self  and  of  the  world. 
They  show  us  what  true  glory  is,  and  how 
we  may  truly  rise.  That  Communion  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  he  insti- 
tuted in  the  immediate  contemplation  of  his 
sacrifice,  and  in  which  his  followers  have 
from  the  beginning  celebrated  his  rising 
from  the  dead,  is  a  perpetual  witness  of  our 
true  state  and  higher  life.  It  is  our  privilege, 
by  his  grace,  to  be  so  inwardly  associated 
with  him  that  we  may  enter  into  the  joy  of 
our  Lord.  May  we  so  give  thanks  to  the 
Father,  who  has  delivered  us  from  the 
dominion  of  darkness  and  translated  us  into 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  his  love  and 
enabled  us  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light,  that  the  thankfulness 
may  carry  with  it  the  surrender  of  our  lives 
and  the  loyal  active  services  of  our  souls  and 
bodies ! 


VII 
IMPERFECT   VISION 

i  CORINTHIANS  xiii.  12. — "Now  we  see  in  a  mirror, 
darkly." 

WHEN  St.  Paul  lived  and  wrote,  mirrors 
were  not  made  of  glass,  as  the  Authorised 
Version  of  this  passage  erroneously  suggests, 
but  of  some  metal.  The  best,  being  made  of 
silver,  were  costly,  and  it  took  a  good  deal  of 
skill  and  labour  to  make  the  surface  of  the 
metal  quite  even.  And  however  well  made 
a  mirror  might  be,  it  was  always  in  danger 
of  losing  its  clearness  by  exposure.  St.  Paul 
and  his  readers  were  not  of  the  class  that 
could  indulge  themselves  in  costly  articles  of 
luxury.  A  cheap  and  inferior  mirror  was 
better  than  nothing ;  but  you  can  picture  to 
yourselves  what  the  mirrors  used  by  the 
humbler  classes  were  like,  if  you  recall  the 
reflections  of  yourselves  which  you  may  have 


So 
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casually  seen  in  tarnished  and  uneven  surfaces 
of  metal. 

Let  anyone  imagine  himself  to  be  before 
such  a  mirror,  with  a  friend  standing  by  him. 
He  can  see  the  friend's  face  reflected,  as  if  he 
were  looking  through  the  mirror.  But  the 
face,  so  seen,  will  be  distorted  and  dim,  and 
if  he  desires  to  examine  any  feature  accurately 
he  will  be  baffled,  so  that  the  face  will  be  in 
some  respects  an  enigma  or  puzzle  to  him. 
What  a  contrast  he  will  perceive,  if  he  turns 
his  head,  and  looks  at  the  actual  face  of  the 
friend  at  his  side  !  Then  he  will  see  and 
know  his  friend  as  his  friend,  who  was  not 
using  the  mirror,  was  seeing  and  knowing 
him. 

Thus,  I  think,  St.  Paul's  similitude  is  to  be 
explained.  His  words,  literally  rendered, 
are — "  For  we  see  now  through  a  mirror  in 
an  enigma  (or  puzzle),  but  then  face  to  face ; 
now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  I  shall  know  as 
fully  as  I  was  known."  He  is  comparing  the 
blurred  and  confusing  reflection  of  an  object 
with  the  object  as  seen  directly.  And  he 
uses  this  image  to  illustrate  what  he  assumes 
to  be  puzzling  in  the  ways  of  God  as  we  can 
now  apprehend  them. 

G 
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Let  us  follow  the  course  of  the  Apostle's 
thought  in  this  most  remarkable  passage. 

He  has  been  speaking  of  gifts  or  endow- 
ments on  which  members  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  were  priding  themselves.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  emotion  in  the  new  Christian 
societies  of  that  day.  Emotional  impulses 
broke  out  in  irregular  exhortations,  in  utter- 
ances of  praise,  in  expressions  of  conviction, 
in  acts  of  healing  ;  and  these  impulses,  which 
sometimes  led  to  disorderly  competition, 
needed  to  be  controlled.  The  first  principle 
that  St.  Paul  lays  down  with  regard  to  them 
is  that  their  proper  object  is  to  be  of  some 
use  to  the  Christian  society.  They  were  not 
given  for  the  profit  or  distinction  of  the 
individual,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 
Then  he  bids  his  readers  see  that  all  gifts, 
even  those  from  which  the  Church  might 
derive  most  advantage,  were  essentially 
inferior  to  love.  He  goes  on  to  describe,  in 
words  worthy  of  what  he  praises,  the  beauty 
and  blessedness  of  love.  The  ultimate  dis- 
tinction that  he  ascribes  to  it  is  that  it  lasts ; 
it  does  not  fail,  or  undergo  changes,  it  abides. 
Herein  especially  was  it  contrasted  with 
prophesying  and  tongues  and  knowledge. 
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"  Prophecies  will  be  done  away,  tongues  will 
cease,  knowledge  will  be  done  away."  St. 
Paul  was  no  doubt  referring  here  to  the 
emotional  gifts  which  were  used  and  valued 
in  the  Churches  of  that  age.  But  he  lets  us 
see  that  he  regards  these  as  representing  all 
intellectual  conceptions  and  utterances  con- 
cerning spiritual  things.  "  For  we  know  in 
part,  and  we  prophesy  (or  preach)  in  part ; 
but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away."  St. 
Paul  would  hardly  have  spoken  thus  if  he 
had  not  been  himself  perplexed  by  the  in- 
completeness and  unsatisfying  character  of 
the  accounts  which  we  can  give  to  ourselves 
and  others  of  the  ways  of  God.  He  was 
accustomed  to  take  refuge  in  the  thought 
that  our  conceptions  and  language  are  the 
expressions  of  partial  knowledge,  such  as  will 
be  superseded  in  time  by  maturer  and  com- 
pleter  knowledge.  And  he  had  evidently 
found  support  in  the  two  analogies  which  he 
proceeds  to  give. 

"When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child, 
I  felt  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child  :  now 
that  I  am  become  a  man,  I  have  put  away 
childish  things;"  Every  grown-up  person 
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is    familiar   with    this   experience.     We    can 
remember  fanciful  conceptions  of  our  child- 
hood   which    now    make    us    smile ;    things 
appeared    to    us,    for    one    thing,    in    very 
different  proportions  from  those  in  which  we 
see  them  now.     Our  knowledge  has  grown, 
and   the  growth   of  it    inevitably  alters   our 
apprehensions    and    judgments.      It    is    not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  what  has  already 
happened    to    us   will    happen    to    us    again. 
May  we  not  hope  that  in  the  future  world, 
which  we  cannot  now  understand,  but  which 
will  be  so  different  to  us  from  the  present, 
the    contradictions    and    perplexities    which 
baffle  us  now  will  in  some  way  be  made  to 
disappear  ?     Even  on  this  side  of  the  grave, 
there  is  a  presumption  that,  as  the  genera- 
tions of  Christians  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the    Lord   Jesus   Christ    they 
may  outgrow  doctrines  and  rules  which  were 
natural  to  earlier  stages. 

The  other  analogy  is  that  which  I  began 
by  endeavouring  to  explain.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  difference  between  a  person 
seen  as  reflected  by  an  imperfect  and  con- 
fusing mirror  and  the  same  person  seen  face 
to  face.  Let  us  hold — the  Apostle  taught— 
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that  God  is  now  seeing  and  knowing  us  ;  but 
let  it  not  be  assumed  that  we  as  yet  see  and 
know  God, — except  most  imperfectly. 

Difficulties  of  belief,  then, — things  which 
we  cannot  explain  in  the  Divine  action, — 
were  not  allowed  to  overthrow  the  Apostle's 
faith  or  permanently  to  depress  him.  He 
was  able  to  look  forward  to  their  being 
cleared  up  at  some  future  time,  probably  in 
some  future  world.  Meanwhile  he  would  do 
the  best  he  could  with  his  knowledge  and 
mental  capacity  and  experience.  If  he  could 
explain  to  himself  or  to  others  anything  that 
seemed  unaccountable  and  perplexing,  how 
gladly  would  he  do  so  !  But  if  not,  why  then 
he  would  wait  for  the  solution. 

But  that  was  not  all.  The  Apostle's  con- 
templation of  love  led  him  to  think  of  the 
whole  spiritual  nature  of  man.  It  was  his 
habit  to  regard  this  nature  as  having  three 
movements  or  activities, — faith  and  hope*  and 
love.  These  all  had  a  quality  in  which  they 
differed  from  mental  conceptions  and  ex- 
pressions ;  they  were  not  transitory  or  pro- 
visional ;  essentially  they  were  permanent. 
And  elsewhere  St.  Paul  lets  us  see  how  it 
was  that,  according  to  his  view,  they  had  this 
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permanence.  Each  of  them  was  a  response 
to,  a  laying  hold  of,  an  attribute  of  the 
Eternal  God.  Man  cannot  comprehend  or 
explain  God  ;  but  he  can  believe  in  God,  he 
can  hope  in  God,  he  can  love  God. 

It  is  to  the  Righteousness  of  God  that 
faith  attaches  itself.  God  is  righteous  in  that 
he  is  a  God  of  order.  The  order  of  the 
natural  world  is  a  symbol  and  a  witness  of 
God's  righteousness.  But  those  to  whom 
the  Eternal  God  is  the  Father  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  become  aware  of  a  spiritual 
order  which  draws  to  itself  their  reverence 
and  submission.  They  apprehend  a  mys- 
terious Fatherhood,  which  is  interpreted  by 
all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  earthly  father- 
hood, and  upon  which  heavenly  light  is 
thrown  by  all  that  is  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  fatherhood  and  sonship  of  the 
human  race  derive  a  spiritual  character,  and 
receive  a  heavenly  consecration,  from  the 
relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Eternal  Father. 
And  we  are  taught  and  constrained  to  see  in 
Jesus  Christ  a  relation  of  lordship  and 
brotherhood  which  must  be  as  true  and  real 
for  all  men  as  for  any  single  man,  and  which 
gives  a  spiritual  unity  to  the  human  race. 
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Looking  to  Christ  as  the  Bridegroom  of 
humanity,  we  recognise  in  the  union  of  man 
and  wife  a  symbol  and  witness  of  the  Divine 
Marriage.  The  believing  man  finds  the 
Righteousness  of  God  making  him  through 
Christ  a  son  of  God,  and  through  this  son- 
ship  a  brother  of  his  fellow-men.  To  be  in 
life  what  he  is  thus  made  ; — to  surrender 
himself  in  filial  devotion  to  the  Father  and 
in  loyalty  to  Christ,  willingly  to  inhale  the 
heavenly  Air  or  Breath  which  belongs  to  the 
Divine  Order  : — this  the  believing  man 
accepts  as  his  true  work  and  as  his  only 
safety.  And  for  this  response  and  surrender 
St.  Paul  uses  the  old  and  sacred  name  of 
faith.  The  man  to  whom  God  is  a  revealed 
Righteous  Creator  has  no  righteousness  of 
his  own  separate  from  God  ;  his  righteousness 
is  that  of  acceptance  and  surrender  and 
obedience.  When  he  is  seduced  into  making 
rules  and  traditions  the  law  of  his  spiritual 
life,  he  is  throwing  away  his  birthright. 

Having  had  our  access  by  faith  into  this 
grace  wherein  we  stand,  let  us  rejoice,  says 
St.  Paul,  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  There 
is  a  glory,  a  brightness  of  good  things,  to 
which  it  is  the  function  of  hope  to  attach 
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itself.  The  Apostle  willingly  leaves  the 
word  glory  indefinite  ;  but  that  God  promises 
good  things,  such  as  may  awaken  the  best 
admiration  and  joy  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable,  he  could  not  doubt  whilst  he 
believed  in  Jesus  Christ.  All  the  promises 
of  God  have  in  Christ  their  Yea  or  affirma- 
tion ;  and  to  these  the  Christian  responds  with 
the  Amen  of  hope.  "He  that  spared  not 
his^  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  freely  give 
us  all  things  ?  "  Christian  hope,  therefore, 
is  to  be  both  guided  and  nourished  by  what 
can  be  discerned  in  Jesus  Christ.  Imagina- 
tion is  sure  to  give  definition  to  what  we 
hope  for ;  but  the  spirit  of  hope  ought  not  to 
allow  itself  to  be  chained  to  any  definition. 
The  glory  which  attracts  our  hope  may  be 
real  though  undefined ;  it  will  be  the  more 
real  for  being  undefined,  because  it  will 
attach  itself  the  more  closely  to  the  living 
God. 

But  faith  and  hope,  whilst  they  partake  of 
the  Divine  nature  to  which  they  cling,  must 
confess  the  superiority  of  love.  That  love 
towards  God  is  response  to  that  love  of  God 
towards  men  which  encompasses  us  on  every 
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side,  but  which  was  shown  supremely  in 
Christ,  is  what  no  one  would  question.  But 
St.  Paul,  in  his  praise  of  love,  seems  to  be 
speaking  of  the  Christian's  love  towards  his 
fellow-men.  And  it  has  been  made  a 
reproach  to  Christianity  that  it  withdraws 
from  fellow-men  the  love  which  it  claims  for 
God.  But  experience  has  shown  abundantly 
that  those  who  are  filled  with  loving 
reverence  and  gratitude  towards  the 
heavenly  Father  have  also  the  most  of 
sympathy  and  readiness  to  serve  for  their 
human  brethen.  And  this  is  not  only 
because  those  who  care  for  the  will  of  God 
know  that  his  principal  command  is  that  we 
should  love  one  another  ;  but  also  because 
the  emotion  which  longs  to  express  itself  in 
pleasing  God  finds  its  most  obvious  objects 
in  God's  children.  Thus  in  a  human  family 
it  would  in  general  be  found  that  children 
who  are  most  dutiful  towards  their  parents 
have  the  most  brotherly  affection  towards 
each  other. 

If  we  look  up  to  God  with  trust  and  hope 
and  love,  we  cannot  profess  that  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  God.  We  say  with  St.  Paul 
that  "  we  know  in  part."  There  is  a  position 
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which  is  in  itself  not  a  new  one,  but  which 
has  had  a  new  name  given  to  it  within  the 
last  half-century, — that  of  those  who  describe 
themselves  as  Agnostics.  Not  believing 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  having  been  sent  by  the 
Father,  and  looking  at  this  world  only,  they 
profess  that  they  cannot  see  a  righteous  and 
loving  God  revealed  in  nature  and  seeking 
the  recognition  and  worship  of  men.  They 
hold,  therefore,  that  the  reasonable  conclu- 
sion for  them  is  that,  if  there  is  a  God,  man 
cannot  know  him,  and  must  be  content  to 
live  as  if  no  being  above  nature  existed.  I 
only  refer  to  them  now  to  distinguish  between 
those  who  say,  "We  know  nothing,"  and 
those  who  say  with  the  Apostle,  "  We  know 
in  part."  When  we  are  only  speculating, 
God  will  seem  to  us  very  incomprehensible, 
very  unknowable ;  his  nature  and  mode  of 
working  do  always  baffle  our  understand- 
ings :  "  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments, 
and  his  ways  past  tracing  out !  "  But  then 
we  turn  to  the  revelation  of  God  which  has 
been  given  us  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
As  we  study  that,  we  shall  hardly  be  inclined 
to  complain  of  necessary  ignorance  ;  rather 
shall  we  be  moved  to  exclaim  with  St.  Paul 
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that  "  in  Christ  are  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  hidden."  The  im- 
pressions concerning  God  and  the  Father 
which  we  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
grow  into  secure  knowledge  as  they  are 
verified  by  life  and  experience  and  as  we 
learn  what  the  conditions  of  human  progress 
and  well-being  are.  How,  we  ask,  can  men 
live  without  faith  and  hope  and  love,  and  how 
can  faith  and  hope  and  love  be  awakened  and 
preserved  without  Divine  righteousness  and 
encouragement  and  goodness  to  which  they 
may  respond  ? 

So  then,  if  difficulties  perplex  and  con- 
found us,  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  we  are 
not  made  to  comprehend  our  Maker,  but  that 
we  may  hope  to  know  him  better  at  some 
future  time  than  we  do  now.  Let  us  fix  our 
attention  humbly  and  with  assurance  upon 
what  we  can  apprehend  with  our  spiritual 
faculties.  And  let  us  cherish  a  continual 
thankfulness  to  him  who  reveals  himself  to 
these  ;  and  let  us  rejoice  to  commit  our  souls 
to  him  in  well-doing  as  unto  a  faithful 
Creator. 


VIII 

THEOLOGY   AND   THE 
NATIONAL    LIFE 

\Kirkby  Lonsdale,  May  22,  1910] 
i  PETER  ii.  17. — "  Fear  God.  honour  the  King." 

THIS  Sunday  has  a  double  interest  to  us 
who  have  met  together  for  worship  here  to- 
day. It  is  Trinity  Sunday,  on  which  the 
highest  and  deepest  of  theological  mysteries, 
the  nature  of  our  God,  is  commended  by 
ancient  Church  custom  to  our  contemplation  ; 
and  it  is  Empire  Sunday,  on  which  it  has  of 
late  years  been  thought  well  that  we  should 
seriously  remind  ourselves  throughout  the 
British  dominions  of  the  ties  and  duties 
which  we  inherit  as  fellow-subjects  of  the 
Crown.  I  take  occasion  from  this  conjunction 
to  speak  to  you  of  the  bearing  of  theology 
upon  national  life. 
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Some  three  weeks  ago  the  following 
opinion  was  expressed  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  who  is  specially  competent  to  form 
such  a  judgment  :  "  After  a  great  many 
years  of  public  life,  of  close  contact  with  great 
bodies  of  men  of  all  classes,  I  declare  that  I 
see  no  signs  whatever  that  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  are  not  just  as  sane,  just  as  honest, 
just  as  brave,  just  as  high-hearted,  as  they 
ever  were  in  the  best  periods  of  our  history." 
Such  an  assurance  is  not  a  piece  of  boasting  ; 
it  does  not  feed  the  foolish  kind  of  self-esteem  ; 
it  gives  us  helpful  encouragement.  The  title 
"  high-hearted  "  is  one  in  particular  which  we 
may  be  glad  to  think  is  deserved.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  place  a  personal  testimony  of 
mine  by  the  side  of  Viscount  Morley's  ? 
Through  all  my  long  life  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  things  of  the  kingdom,  and 
I  was  brought  up  to  rejoice  in  what  was  good, 
and  to  be  ashamed  of  what  was  unworthy,  in 
the  life  and  action  of  my  countrymen.  And 
I  am  sure  that  there  has  been,  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  a  marked  and  steady  improve- 
ment— to  borrow  a  word  from  a  memorable 
pledge  of  our  late  King — an  "  amelioration  " 
of  all  classes  of  our  people.  It  is  true  that 
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the  present  age  is  not  strong  in  superior  and 
famous  persons  ;  I  make  that  admission  by 
the  way.  The  most  measurable  evidence  of 
improvement  is  in  the  economic  condition 
of  the  working-people.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  there  has  been  improvement  also  in 
what  we  may  call  the  moral  tone  of  every  class 
and  order  of  the  community  ;  that  there  is 
more  of  concord  and  mutual  good  feeling, 
more  of  loyal  interest  in  the  Empire  and  its 
well-doing,  a  more  responsive  consciousness  of 
British  citizenship,  a  more  general  desire  that 
our  country  should  be  known  as  a  home  of 
justice  and  humanity,  than  there  was  in  the 
days  of  my  boyhood. 

To  me  it  would  be  a  trial  of  Christian 
faith  if  I  could  not  see  clearly  that  there 
has  been  this  advance  in  our  practical 
English  life.  For  during  this  same  period  a 
remarkable  improvement  of  our  theology  has 
been  given  to  English  Christendom.  I 
hope  I  may  assume  that  this  statement  is  not 
too  much  of  a  personal  opinion,  but  is  by 
this  time  generally  recognized  and  accepted. 
By  theology  we  mean  what  is  held  and  stated 
about  the  nature  and  the  ways  of  God.  If 
there  are  any  persons  here  who  can  recall 
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what  was  commonly  preached — say  60  years 
ago — they  will  remember  being  familiar  with 
teaching  which  could  hardly  be  heard  in  any 
Church  or  Chapel  now  :  as,  that  all  men  were 
naturally  heirs,  through  the  sin  of  the  first 
father  of  the  human  race,  of  a  doom  too 
dreadful  to  be  described  ;  that  the  Eternal 
Father  was  unable  to  remit  the  punishment 
until  suffering  equivalent  to  it  had  been 
endured  ;  that  justice  was  satisfied  with  the 
punishment  of  the  innocent  in  place  of  the 
guilty  ;  that  the  Son  of  God  suffered  pains 
which  his  Divinity  raised  to  an  equality  with 
the  endless  torments  of  all  mankind  ;  that  in 
virtue  of  this  vicarious  suffering  those  who 
could  claim  by  faith  that  it  was  endured  for 
them  were  forgiven  and  saved  ;  that  the  true 
believers  were  a  few  persons  separated  from 
their  neighbours  by  a  change  of  nature  ;  that 
this  plan  of  salvation  was  communicated  to  us 
in  the  Bible,  and  that  everything  contained 
in  the  Bible  was  true  ;  and  that  the  twofold 
object  of  all  preaching  and  of  all  Christian 
institutions  was,  first,  to  rescue  as  many 
persons  as  possible  from  the  general  doom, 
and  then  to  edify  the  rescued.  If  it  was 
objected  that  this  doctrine  did  not  present 
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the  ways  of  God  as  those  of  a  just  and  loving 
Creator,  the  answer  was  that  we  were  not  to 
bring  our  human  ideas  of  justice  and  good- 
ness to  bear  on  the  nature  of  God,  and  that 
the  perishing  sinner  would  do  wisely  in 
seizing  without  delay  on  his  chance  of  escape. 
If  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  came  under 
consideration,  it  was  largely  taken  for  granted 
that  the  right  way  of  enforcing  it  was  by  a 
battery  of  words  which  did  not  seek  to 
awaken  wonder  and  reverence,  but  rather  to 
intimidate  thought  into  silence.  These 
theological  traditions  had  far  less  actual  effect 
than  we  should  have  supposed  they  would 
have,  in  neutralising  the  gracious  influences 
of  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  of  Bible 
study  ;  and  we  can  look  back  to  beautiful 
examples  of  Christian  piety  and  philanthropy 
amongst  those  who  thought  they  accepted 
what  was  delivered  to  them.  But  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  that  religion  of  that  kind 
did  not  directly  promote  national  virtues  ; 
indeed,  the  morality  of  the  merely  moral  man 
was  sometimes  treated  as  a  proper  object  of 
suspicion  to  those  whose  one  care  was  for  the 
saving  of  the  soul.  Now  that  our  Christian 
faith  has  by  God's  grace  been  cleared  of 
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those  confusions,  we  are  able  to  look  up  with 
confidence  to  the  Living  God  as  the  source 
of  the  best  righteousness  and  the  best  love 
which  have  been  made  imaginable  to  us  ;  and 
we  can  think  of  our  God  as  the  God  of  the 
nations,  and  as  leading  our  own  nation 
forward  on  the  career  which  he  has  provided 
for  it.  As  a  people's  theology  is  raised  and 
purified,  so — let  us  be  sure — will  its  actual 
life  be  quickened  and  guided  and  made 
sounder.  It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  there  would  be  movement  in  advance, 
and  development  of  individual  and  social 
morality,  answering  to  the  more  enlightened 
theology  of  the  two  or  three  recent  genera- 
tions. It  is  a  tenet  of  our  Prayer-book  faith, 
that  God  shows  to  them  that  be  in  error  the 
light  of  his  truth,  to  the  intent  that  they  may 
return'  into  the  way  of  righteousness.  To 
see  the  light  of  God's  truth,  and  to  walk  in 
the  way  of  righteousness,  are  two  experiences 
which  cannot  be  sundered  from  each  other. 
As  we  know  God  more  truly,  we  have  more 
confidence  and  hope  and  earnestness  in  yield- 
ing ourselves  to  his  lead  and  endeavouring  to 
live  according  to  his  will. 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  made  one 
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of  unintelligible  words  only,  it  will  not  have 
vitalizing  power.  But  look  at  the  unity  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
it  is  brought  home  to  us  in  the  place  where 
we  have  teaching  of  the  highest  authority 
concerning  it :  that  is,  in  the  supremely 
sacred  utterances  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
when  on  the  night  before  his  Crucifixion  he 
was  preparing  his  chosen  disciples  by  assur- 
ances and  predictions  for  the  things  that  were 
coming  to  pass.  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one," 
— that  was  in  various  forms  of  expression  the 
living  truth  which  he  who  was  going  out  of 
their  sight  endeavoured  to  reveal  to  them. 
In  those  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel  to 
which  I  am  referring,  our  Lord  most 
earnestly  and  touchingly  appeals  to  his 
friends  as  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  him  in  the  intimacy  of  a  close 
companionship.  It  was  their  peculiar 
privilege  to  have  been  thus  familiar  with 
him  ;  it  was  the  distinction  of  their  faith,  to 
have  believed  that  he  had  come  from 
the  Father.  They  were  to  be  quite  sure 
that,  what  he  their  Master  was,  the  Eternal 
God  was.  And  that  truth,  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  of 
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infinite  value.  We  Christians  hardly  realize 
how  little  we  know  that  is  of  much  use  to  us, 
apart  from  Christ,  concerning  the  nature  and 
ways  of  the  Maker  of  all  things.  The 
Apostles  did  what  they  could  to  hand  on  to 
us  their  own  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
through  the  sacred  writings  in  which  their 
testimony  was  recorded.  And  we  are  in- 
tended to  obtain  from  the  New  Testament 
the  truest  knowledge  we  can  of  the  motives 
and  action  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Christendom  has  never  failed  to  recognize 
the  graciousness  of  his  nature.  Well,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  insists  upon  our 
believing  that  the  grace  that  was  in  Christ 
was  the  Father's  grace  ;  that  God's  name  of 
names  is  the  Father  ;  that,  if  Christ  was 
gracious,  no  less  gracious  was,  and  is,  and 
will  be,  the  God  who  is  the  Maker  and 
Judge  of  his  erring  human  children.  The 
Lord  Jesus  urges  upon  us  that  there  is  not 
the  least  danger  of  our  being  too  free  with 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  trusting  in  it  too 
rashly.  In  the  character  of  Christ  as 
impressed  upon  the  common  mind  of  Christ- 
endom, the  compassion  so  rightly  recognised 
has  perhaps  thrown  unduly  into  the  shade  its 
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sterner  features.  But  the  sterner  features 
are  there.  The  Father  was  revealing 
himself  in  Jesus  when  the  prophet  of  Nazareth 
wielded  the  scourge,  and  when  he  uttered 
those  terrible  words,  "  Ye  serpents,  ye  off- 
spring of  vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape  the 
judgment  of  hell  ?  "  —No,  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  not  exclusively  tender  and  indulgent.  If 
we  study  the  nature  of  God  as  adequately 
revealed  to  us  in  Christ  we  shall  not  be  led 
to  think  of  him  as  a  Being  who  will  not 
punish.  But,  I  repeat,  all  the  grace  that 
was  in  the  Son  is  without  deduction  in  the 
Father  also. 

Can  you  doubt,  my  fellow  Christians,  that 
a  real  belief  in  an  unseen  world  from  which 
this  visible  world  is  organized  and  ruled  by 
such  a  Being  as  we  know  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  will  tell  with  steady  effect, 
through  hope  and  fear  and  a  sense  of  thank- 
fulness and  duty,  upon  the  actual  life  of  men 
and  of  nations  ?  You  who  have  been 
specially  invited  to  attend  this  interesting 
service  to-day — in  you  we  see  representative 
bodies  ;  you  represent  the  manhood  of  the 
people  of  this  island  and  of  our  fellow-subjects 
throughout  the  world,  acknowledging  the 
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sacred  duty  of  maintaining  at  any  cost  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  Empire.  The 
inheritance  of  the  British  people  is  wonder- 
fully comprehensive  and  complex,  and  it  is 
rightly  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives.  An  im- 
perfect and  shrinking  theology  may  protest 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  the  use  of 
deadly  weapons  be  pleasing  to  our  heavenly 
Father,  or  can  become  the  duty  of  those  who 
desire  to  render  to  him  uncompromising 
service.  But  we  here  are  convinced  that 
Christians  are  the  more  bound  for  being 
Christians  of  the  true  New  Testament  type 
to  face  the  evils  of  war — the  killing  of  other 
men  and  the  exposure  of  their  own  bodies  to 
wounds  and  to  death — in  the  just  and  rational 
defence  of  their  country.  The  statesmen  of 
the  world  may  do  much,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  as  the  King  whom  we  mourn  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  have  done,  to  avert 
war,  by  wise  and  magnanimous  diplomacy. 
But  every  diplomatist  knows  well  that  he 
can  have  no  more  effective  help  in  his  pacific 
negotiations  than  a  powerful  navy  and  army 
at  his  back.  Is  it  not  an  object  at  which  we 
should  definitely  aim,  that  every  son  of  our 
country  who  is  capable  in  body  and  mind 
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should  acquire  some  qualifying  knowledge 
and  practice  which  would  entitle  him  to  rank 
as  one  of  its  defenders  ?  Why  should  any 
English  boy  or  young  man  be  left  out  of  the 
grand  national  array  ?  You  who  are  enrolled 
in  his  Majesty's  forces  know  that  you  are  the 
better  for  making  some  sacrifice  in  the  public 
cause,  for  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
fellow-Englishmen,  for  submitting  to  the 
beneficent  influences  of  discipline.  Let  us 
all  be  glad  to  have  been  fellow-worshippers, 
in  this  house,  on  this  day,  at  this  touching 
crisis  of  our  national  regrets  and  hopes.  My 
parting  appeal  to  you  who  wear  the  King's 
uniform,  the  younger  and  the  older,  is  that 
you  should  take  your  patriotic  work  seriously, 
and  should  associate  the  serving  of  your 
country  with  the  most  reverent  convictions  of 
your  Christian  faith. 


IX 


THE    LEGISLATION    OF   THE 
KINGDOM    OF    HEAVEN 

[The  Boys'  Home  Chapel,  Regenfs  Park  Road, 
June  10,  1910] 

ST.  MATTHEW  v.  20. — "  I  say  unto  you,  that  except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

THERE  was  much  in  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  that  was  attractive  to  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  taught.  His  works  of 
healing  were  enough  to  make  him  popular; 
and  these  works  were  accompanied  by 
gracious  words,  expressing  sympathy  with 
all  who  were  heavy-laden,  and  promising 
them  a  better  time.  The  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  to  bring  emancipa- 
tion to  those  who  were  in  any  bondage. 

Jesus    always    assumed    that    he    was    an- 
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nouncing  good  news  to  the  poorer  people. 
And  it  was  seen  that  he  set  himself  against 
the  religious  authorities,  deliberately  breaking 
some  of  their  oppressive  rules,  such  as  those 
about  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath-day.  He 
affirmed  that  what  the  Heavenly  Father 
chiefly  demanded  was  not  the  homage  of 
formal  observances,  but  that  men  out  of 
reverence  for  him  should  be  humane  and 
sympathetic  and  considerate.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  such  teaching  proved  attractive. 
And  the  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  as  near  was  exciting  to  the  restless 
and  the  ambitious. 

But  the  Gospels  inform  us  that,  if  Jesus 
was  like  the  magnet  in  attracting,  he  was 
like  it  also  in  exerting  the  opposite  power,  of 
repelling.  He  did  not  delight  in  a  large 
following.  The  only  followers  that  satisfied 
him  were  such  as  were  drawn  to  him  by  the 
Heavenly  Father,  men  and  women  whose 
hearts  were  softened  by  reverence  and 
shame,  and  who  longed  to  live  as  forgiven 
children  of  the  Father.  He  was  accustomed 
to  compare  these  to  little  children.  The 
right  subjects  for  that  new  Kingdom  which  he 
proclaimed  were,  he  said,  those  who  were 
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child-like  in  their  dispositions ;  not  eager 
persons,  urged  by  love  of  excitement  and 
dislike  of  those  who  ruled  them  and  lust  of 
gain  and  advancement.  If  any  thought 
that,  because  Jesus  was  angry  with  some  of 
the  requirements  of  the  religious  authorities,  he 
was  therefore  favourable  to  a  loose  life,  they 
were  greatly  mistaken.  It  gave  our  Lord  some 
pain,  we  may  be  sure,  to  repel,  to  warn  away 
from  him,  persons  who  wished  to  be  friendly 
towards  him  and  to  support  him ;  but  he 
would  allow  of  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  the  following  of  him  signified.  We 
have  many  examples  of  stern  and  startling 
language  with  which  he  drove  back  those 
whose  motives  for  coming  to  him  he 
perceived  to  be  worldly.  Sometimes  he  put 
in  strong  colours  the  difficulties  which  would 
have  to  be  encountered  and  the  sacrifices 
which  would  have  to  be  made  by  those  who 
entered  the  Kingdom.  At  other  times  he 
insisted  that  not  less  of  righteousness  and 
obedience  to  law  than  what  the  rules  of  the 
religious  authorities  demanded,  but  even  more, 
would  be  expected  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

In   this  latter  sense  he  said  once,   "  The 
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law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John  ;  from 
that  time  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  proclaimed  and  everyone  is  forcing  his 
way  into  it.  But  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and 
earth  to  pass  away  than  for  one  tittle  of  the 
law  to  fall."  And  to  the  same  effect  he 
speaks  in  that  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which 
contains  the  legislation  of  the  new  Kingdom. 
The  discourse  begins  with  blessings  ;  most 
assuredly  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  was 
an  event  in  which  all  men,  and  especially 
suffering  men,  should  rejoice.  At  the  begin- 
ning to  enter  the  Kingdom  was  to  become  a 
disciple  and  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  there  should 
be  a  sort  of  rush  into  it.  But  there  was  need 
of  warning.  "  Think  not,"  Jesus  quickly 
adds,  "  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets  :  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law,  till 
all  things  be  accomplished."  And  then, 
addressing  himself  to  that  uneasiness 
under  the  requirements  of  the  religious 
authorities  for  which  he  could  make  allow- 
ance, he  is  yet  constrained  to  declare  with 
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startling  plainness,  "  I  say  unto  you,  that 
except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  that 
to  which  we  also,  my  Christian  brethren,  as 
subjects  and  citizens  of  the  Kingdom,  are 
called.  If  we  consider  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  this  righteousness,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  see  how  it  exceeds  that  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.  Let  us  notice  two  of  these 
distinctive  features, — the  inwardness  of  it, 
and  its  reasonableness.  The  laws  of  the 
Kingdom  are  for  the  inner  man  ;  and  we  are 
to  understand  and  go  by  the  purpose  of 
them, — not  their  letter  but  their  purpose. 

i.  The  inwardness  of  these  laws  was 
probably  what  our  Lord  had  chiefly  in  view. 
The  teaching  of  the  religious  authorities 
amongst  the  Jews,  had  been  for  many  gener- 
ations elaborating  a  system  of  outward 
observances.  This  was  embodied  in  what  is 
called  in  the  Gospels  the  "  tradition  "  of  the 
Jews.  People  had  been  accustomed  to  go  to 
the  Rabbis  or  Masters,  asking  what  it  was 
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right  to  do  in  particular  cases,  and  the 
answers  of  the  Rabbis  were  preserved  in 
books.  The  law  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  the  Rabbis  were  invited  to 
expound  and  apply  the  law;  and  they  thought 
it  good  to  make  "a  hedge  around  the  law," 
by  laying  down  rules  which  went  beyond  the 
law.  There  was  merit,  they  held,  in  doing- 
more  than  the  law  required  ;  and  there  was 
safety  in  being  on  the  right  side,  and  taking 
great  care  not  to  do  too  little.  For  example, 
the  law  said,  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
thou  shalt  rest  and  not  work.  But  you  can 
see  that  there  is  a  fine  field  for  inquiry  and 
definition  in  determining  what  is  to  be 
reckoned  as  work.  May  one  do  this  on  the 
Sabbath  ?  May  one  do  that  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  stop,  when  you  start  with  such 
questions.  And  the  Jewish  tradition  went 
very  far  in  laying  down  what  the  religious 
Jew  was  not  to  do  if  he  desired  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  meritoriously  ;  prescribing  as  one  of 
its  rules  that  the  work  of  healing  was  to  be 
suspended  on  the  day  of  rest.  You  remember 
— for  another  example — our  Lord's  scornful 
allusion  to  the  straining  out  of  gnats.  The 
law  laid  down  that  the  Jews  were  not  to  eat 
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animal  flesh  with  the  blood  in  it ;  and  a 
scrupulous  Jew  would  pour  what  he  was 
about  to  drink  through  a  strainer,  that  he 
might  be  safe  not  to  swallow  even  a 
gnat.  Now  one  obvious  characteristic  of  all 
this  mass  of  teaching  was  that  it  sought  to 
regulate  action  on  the  outside.  A  strict  Jew 
would  be  perpetually  thinking  of  what  he  was 
to  do  in  the  outward  sphere,  so  as  to  render 
the  most  perfect  homage  possible  to  the  law, 
and  to  Jehovah  the  Giver  of  the  law. 

Our  Lord  on  the  other  hand  laid  down 
that  the  heavenly  Father  cared  about  the 
real  man  ;  that  is,  about  the  affections  and 
the  will,  and  that  outward  observance,  apart 
from  the  inward  man,  was  of  no  value  in  his 
sight.  This  was  not  a  new  doctrine ;  the 
Jew  might  have  found  the  inwardness  of  true 
obedience  abundantly  insisted  upon  in  the  Old 
Testament.  But  it  was  an  almost  forgotten 
doctrine  in  our  Lord's  time  ;  and  he  gave  new 
power  to  the  assertion  of  the  spirituality  of 
the  true  righteousness  by  his  revealing  of  the 
heavenly  Father.  He  sought  to  put  men 
always  in  the  presence  of  the  unseen  Father, 
who  sees  their  desires  and  motives.  God's 
commands  have,  it  is  true,  been  largely 
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expressed  in  the  terms  of  outward  action  ; 
they  say,  Do  this,  Refrain  from  doing  that  ; 
but  they  always  mean  to  penetrate  through 
the  doing  and  the  refraining  to  what  these 
represent  and  imply  in  the  inner  man. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill "  is  a  practical  Divine 
command  ;  but  we  understand  it  according  to 
the  teaching  of  Christ  when  we  pass  through 
the  killing  to  the  unbrotherly  passions  which 
lead  to  bloodshed.  God's  law  is  really  ful- 
filled by  the  heart  and  mind.  This  is  the 
primary  principle  of  our  Saviour's  morality. 

And  I  think  we  can  easily  feel  this  to  be 
more  exacting  than  the  most  rigorous  system 
of  outward  observances.  "Thou  shalt  love," 
—what  a  command  that  is !  We  might  call 
it  a  terrible  command,  if  it  were  not  so 
gracious  and  blessed.  Suppose  yourselves 
to  be  filled  with  an  overpowering  conviction 
that  you  must  do  what  God  bids.  It  would 
be  possible  to  occupy  every  minute  of  the 
waking  hours  with  some  appointed  obser- 
vance. I  do  not  say  that  that  would  not  be 
hard  ;  but  it  would  be  more  possible,  would 
it  not  ? — than  to  give  to  God  the  reverence 
and  gratitude,  and  to  man  the  perfect  good- 
will, which  the  law  of  Christ  claims  from  us. 
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We  have  easier  control  over  our  outward 
actions  than  over  our  feelings.  Many  good 
works  are  easy  enough  ;  but  the  inward 
attitude  that  corresponds  to  them,  and  which 
they  ought  to  express,  ah  !  that  is  seldom 
easy  !  Just  because  it  is  essentially  inward 
and  spiritual,  therefore,  the  righteousness  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  exceeds  any  righteousness 
of  Scribes  or  Pharisees. 

2.  The  other  principal  quality  of  it  is  its 
reasonableness. 

The  theory — as  we  may  say — of  the 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
was  that  their  God  demanded  homage,  and 
that  the  more  painfully  men  put  themselves 
out  to  pay  him  deference  and  to  do  just  what 
he  bade,  the  better  would  he  be  pleased.  A 
command  of  God  or  a  precept  of  tradition 
was  to  be  scrupulously  observed  in  the  letter. 

The  theory  of  Christ  was  that  the  heavenly 
Father  was  seeking  to  train  his  children  into 
fellowship  with  himself,  and  to  bring  their 
wills  into  conformity  with  his  will.  According 
to  Christ's  teaching,  every  commandment  was 
to  be  understood  and  applied  in  the  light  of 
this  purpose  of  the  heavenly  Father.  The 
notion  that  men  were  to  be  slavishly  obedient 
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to  the  letter  of  a  command  excited  his 
indignation.  Thus  his  view  of  the  Sabbath 
was  that  it  was  ordained  by  the  Father  for 
the  refreshment  of  his  children,  and  that, 
with  this  purpose,  there  was  to  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  labour  on  the  day  of  rest.  But  men 
were  to  judge,  to  the  best  of  their  discretion, 
what  rules  for  the  suspension  of  work  it 
would  be  wise  to  adopt, — and,  what  is 
another  thing,  to  enforce, — so  that  the  people 
might  get  the  highest  amount  of  benefit  out 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath-day.  Our 
Lord  meant  his  own  precepts  to  be  freely 
studied  as  to  their  reason  and  purpose,  and 
then  to  be  obeyed  with  good  sense.  He 
said,  "  Swear  not  at  all."  He  would  have  us 
ask,  What  does  to  swear  mean  ?  Why  are 
we  not  to  swear  ?  And  we  perceive  that  to 
swear  is  to  call  to  witness  God  himself  or 
some  sacred  power  or  thing  when  we  make  a 
statement.  When  is  this  wrong  ?  Clearly, 
when  it  implies  a  want  of  reverence,  or  tends 
to  irreverence.  Our  Lord  would  have  us 
cherish  such  a  reverence  towards  God  and 
sacred  things  as  would  check  us  from  in- 
voking his  Name  or  anything  sacred  in  a 
careless  spirit.  Reverence  is  a  part  of  the 
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righteousness  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
If  there  is  any  swearing  which  does  not 
violate  true  reverence,  it  is  not  forbidden  to 
Christians  ;  if  there  is  any  which  actually 
promotes  reverence,  then  we  need  have  no 
doubt  that  Christ,  in  enjoining  "  Swear  not 
at  all,"  actually  bids  us  swear.  And  this  is 
the  justification  of  the  custom  which  requires 
public  and  solemn  oaths  to  be  taken.  Again 
Jesus  said,  "  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil  ;  but 
whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also."  Why  did  he 
give  this  injunction  ?  No  doubt,  because  he 
desired  that  his  followers  should  be  in  the 
happiest  possible  harmony,  as  God's  children, 
amongst  themselves  and  with  all  men  ;  and 
he  knew  that  the  instinct  and  habit  of 
retaliation  were  a  grievous  hindrance  to 
concord.  This  spirit  his  followers  were  to 
cast  out ;  to  cast  it  out,  of  course,  from  their 
hearts  and  minds.  The  precept  was  not  to 
be  obeyed  blindly  in  the  letter  ;  in  the  letter, 
perhaps,  it  was  to  be  very  little  obeyed  :  and 
if  the  non-resistance  and  submission  which  it 
enjoins  were  seen  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  evil 
and  not  to  good,  to  divide  men  from  each  other 
rather  than  to  unite  them,  then  Christians 
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were  bound  by  the  spirit  of  the  command  to 
disobey  its  letter.  "Give,"  Christ  said,  "to 
him  that  asketh  thee."  Are  you  bound,  say, 
to  give  a  glass  of  spirits  to  an  intoxicated 
man  who  asks  for  it  ?  Of  course  not. 
Christ  means  that  you  are  to  have  the  heart 
and  mind  of  a  giver ;  that  is,  of  one  who  will 
gladly  do  a  kindness  to  a  brother.  So  this 
precept,  "  Give  to  him  that  asks,"  rightly 
understood,  itself  binds  you  not  to  give  to 
him  that  asks,  when  the  giving  is  not  likely 
to  benefit  him  or  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  Divine  family.  "  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  on  the  earth";  this,  in 
the  letter,  forbids  Christians  to  save.  But 
what  is  the  purpose  of  the  precept  ?  It 
condemns  the  setting  of  the  heart  on  money  ; 
but  if  the  heart  is  set  on  making  the  best  use 
of  money  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  his  children,  then  this  very  precept  may 
be  understood  as  bidding  us  save  money  and 
invest  it  for  beneficial  ends. 

Let  us  not  shut  our  eyes,  my  Christian 
brethren,  to  the  difficulty,  the  loftiness,  of  the 
righteousness  to  which  as  Christians  we  are 
called.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds  that  high 
endeavours  will  be  required  of  us  in  our 
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pursuit  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  :  but  let  us  be  sustained  by  the 
knowledge  that  our  righteousness  is  not  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  tribute,  but  is  the  way  of 
emancipation  and  blessedness.  Nothing  is 
required  of  us  that  is  not  for  our  own  good 
and  for  the  good  of  our  brethren.  And  let 
us  remember  for  our  further  comfort  and 
guidance  that  nothing  is  required  of  us  but 
what  God  promises  to  give  us.  He  is  able, 
and  he  is  willing,  to  make  us  righteous  with 
the  righteousness  of  sonship  to  himself;  to 
pour  into  our  hearts,  if  we  will  open  them  to 
his  grace,  that  love  towards  himself  and  his 
children  which  fulfils  all  the  commandments. 


I    2 
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THE    SOCIAL   AIMS    OF 
F.    D.    MAURICE 

[61/.  Peters,  Vere  Street,  March  28,  1909] 

ROMANS  xv.  2. — "  Let  each  one  of  us  please  his 
neighbour  for  that  which  is  good,  unto  edifying." 

To  edify  means  to  build  ;  so  that  "  unto 
edifying "  will  mean  "  in  such  manner  as  to 
promote  the  building  up  of  some  edifice." 
We  may  speak  of  a  single  person  being 
edified,  in  the  sense  that  something  is 
being  done  to  build  up  the  character  of  the 
individual.  But  in  the  New  Testament  the 
word  is  commonly  used  in  the  more  proper 
sense  of  building ;  that  is,  to  denote  the 
constructing  of  a  whole  made  up  of  distinct 
parts.  So  St.  Peter,  having  made  mention 
of  the  Divine  Cornerstone,  tells  his  readers 
that  they  also,  as  living  stones,  are  being 
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built  up  through  attachment  to  the  Corner- 
stone, into  a  spiritual  house,  into  a  temple  for 
the  offering  of  spiritual  worship.  The  image 
which  constantly  presented  itself  to  St. 
Paul's  mind,  and  which  is  so  familiar  to  us 
that  it  seems  rather  the  thing  itself  than  an 
image,  was  that  of  a  body  and  members,  a 
human  body  with  head  and  limbs  and  organs. 
The  various  ministrations  of  social  service 
were  appointed,  St.  Paul  says,  for  the 
edifying  or  building  up  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  The  apostles  could  not  separate 
the  good  of  the  single  person  from  the  good 
of  the  society  ;  and  in  their  contemplations 
the  edifice  or  society  took  precedence  of  the 
stones  or  individual  members  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  ideal  of  a  good  person  was 
to  be  a  good  member  of  society. 

So,  when  St.  Paul  was  dwelling  on  the 
kindness  due  from  one  Christian  to  another, 
he  reminded  himself  and  his  readers  that  in 
all  pleasing  of  individuals  they  ought  to  keep 
in  view  the  well-being  of  the  social  body. 
He  does  not  even  say,  "  Let  each  one  of  us 
please  his  neighbour  for  his  good,"  as  in  the 
Authorised  Version  ;  but,  "  for  that  which  is 
good,"  as  in  the  Revised.  The  pleasing  of 
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the  individual  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  if 
it  had  its  end  when  the  individual  is  pleased  ; 
it  ought  to  keep  "  good  "  in  view,  to  be  such 
that  good  may  come  out  of  it.  It  was 
possible  for  harm  and  not  good  to  come  out 
of  endeavours  to  please  a  neighbour  :  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  through  his  being  himself  morally 
injured,  as  by  the  flattering  of  his  vanity,  or 
by  encouragement  in  unworthy  habits  ;  but 
not  exclusively,  for  the  pleasing  of  individuals 
might  do  harm  to  the  social  body,  if  only  that 
a  member  could  not  suffer  without  the  body 
suffering  also.  However  strong  the  wish  of 
the  kind  Christian  to  please  his  neighbours 
might  be,  he  was  bound,  St.  Paul  warns  his 
readers,  to  keep  his  impulses  under  control, 
and  to  be  careful  that  he  did  not  do  harm  by 
giving  way  to  them. 

This  is  a  principle  both  comprehensive  and 
fundamental,  and  it  applies  to  all  the  impulses 
of  kindness  or  benevolence.  A  Christian 
cannot  exempt  himself  from  the  double  duty 
of  desiring  to  be  kind  to  his  neighbour,  and 
of  being  careful  that  his  kindness  shall  do 
good  on  the  whole  and  not  harm. 

I  have  undertaken  to  ask  you  this  morning 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  charitable  institution 
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called  the  Maurice  Girls'  Home.  It  bears  the 
name  of  one  who  can  be  personally  re- 
membered by  but  few  of  my  readers,  but  who 
was  Minister  of  this  church  for  nearly  ten 
years,  from  1860  to  1869,  and  who  was 
regarded  with  quite  peculiar  reverence  by 
those  who  looked  up  to  him. 

Some  of  you,  I  may  take  for  granted, 
are  familiar  with  one  of  Tennyson's  charm- 
ing smaller  poems,  in  which  he  invites 
Maurice  to  visit  him  at  his  home  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  There  are  few,  the  poet  says, 
whom  he  and  his  hold  as  dear  as  they  do  his 
friend  Maurice.  He  tells  him  that  if  he 
comes,  they  will  talk  of  the  great  national 
questions  of  the  day, — it  was  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War, — "  till,"  he  proceeds,  "  till  you 
should  turn  to  dearer  matters,  Dear  to  the 
man  that  is  dear  to  God  ;  How  best  to  help 
the  slender  store,  How  mend  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor."  But  these  words  are  not 
felicitously  appreciative,  and  they  must 
have  done  something  to  diffuse  an  erroneous 
impression.  Maurice's  mind  would  not  have 
been  occupied  by  philanthropic  schemes  for 
relieving  the  various  distresses  of  the  poor. 
Let  philanthropists  have  their  due  honour  : 
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but  Maurice  was  not  a  philanthropist  ;  he 
was  a  prophet  and  a  theologian.  His  task 
was  to  bear  witness  to  the  living  God,  and 
to  help  his  generation  to  understand  God's 
ways.  The  light  that  has  wrought  so  im- 
portant and  blessed  a  change  in  the  religious 
conceptions  of  Christendom  during  the  last 
sixty  or  eighty  years  was  given  chiefly, 
though  by  no  means  exclusively,  through 
Maurice.  His  mind  was  always  occupied 
with  spiritual  objects  and  spiritual  ideas. 
He  held,  indeed,  and  was  continually  testify- 
ing, that  ideas  were  meant  to  take  effect  and 
to  be  proved  in  action  ;  and  he  was  identified 
with  practical  achievements  of  great  signifi- 
cance and  value  :  but  he  was  not  a  deviser  of 
schemes,  nor  an  expert  in  carrying  them  out. 
He  is  spoken  of,  not  unreasonably,  as  the 
Founder  of  the  Queen's  College  in  Harley 
Street  for  the  education  of  ladies,  of  Christian 
Socialism  or  Productive  Co-operation,  of  the 
Working  Men's  College,  of  this  Home  for 
Girls.  But  he  was  not  the  actual  originator 
of  any  of  these,  in  the  sense  of  having  been 
the  first  to  think  of  establishing  them.  And 
the  work  of  putting  them  into  shape  and 
setting  them  going  was  chiefly  done  by 
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his  friends  and  disciples,  who  were  drawn 
together  into  an  ennobling  fellowship  by  his 
influence,  who  were  encouraged  and  sustained 
by  his  inspiration,  and  with  whom  he  laboured 
most  patiently,  guarding  them  from  mistakes, 
surrounding  them  with  the  purest  atmos- 
phere, always  keeping  high  ideals  before 
their  hopes  and  endeavours. 

No  other  words,  I  think,  could  express 
more  justly  or  comprehensively  the  aim 
which  Maurice  and  his  fellow- workers  kept 
in  view  than  those  of  St.  Paul  —  the 
building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ.  They 
had  the  Apostle's  faith.  Many  of  those  who 
are  now  seeking  earnestly  the  good  of  their 
fellow-men,  having  given  way  before  the 
difficulties  of  belief  which  have  surged  upon 
us,  old  and  new,  from  all  sides,  are  nursing 
the  impulses  which  they  have  inherited,  and 
submitting  to  them  as  having  authority,  and 
are  nobly  conscious  of  duty  though  the  Power 
which  gives  meaning  to  duty  is  obscured  to 
their  minds.  But  to  Maurice  the  Living 
God  was  all  in  all  ;  and  the  God  whom  he 
knew  was  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
men  in  his  belief  were  intended  to  be 
members  of  the  Body  of  which  Christ  was 
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the  Head.  No  contradictory  appearances, 
no  insoluble  problems,  no  delays  or  failures, 
could  dislodge  this  faith  from  Maurice's 
heart  and  mind.  His  desire  for  his  fellow- 
men  was  not,  primarily  or  ultimately,  that 
even  the  poorest  of  them  should  be  made 
less  poor  ;  but  that  they  should  become 
better  members  of  the  Divine  Body,  and 
should  fill  their  appointed  places  more 
worthily  ;  and  that  therefore  they  should  be 
themselves  better  in  their  homes  and  in  the 
commonwealth,  better  brothers  in  the  family 
of  God.  The  more  there  could  be  of  good 
education  in  our  country,  and  the  more  of 
it  each  man  and  woman  and  child  could 
have,  the  more  adequately,  he  held, 
would  the  design  of  the  Maker  of  men  be 
fulfilled.  Education,  therefore  was  one  of 
Maurice's  supreme  interests  ;  and  he  inter- 
preted education  in  a  high  and  large  sense. 
Women,  he  saw, — especially  the  women  of 
the  professional  classes, — and  the  great 
population  of  working  men,  needed  and  were 
entitled  to  better  education  than  had  been 
provided  for  them  in  his  day  ;  and  he  became 
the  head  and  soul  of  the  Ladies'  College, 
and  of  the  Working  Men's  College,  both  of 
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which  have  proved  themselves  of  high  value, 
not  only  for  their  immediate  work,  but  as 
leading  forces  in  large  national  movements. 
But  education,  with  Maurice,  as  it  did  not 
mean  the  teaching  of  boys  and  girls  only, 
was  also  not  limited  to  what  could  be  learned 
from  books.  He  saw  that,  if  the  working 
people  were  to  be  made  better  citizens  of 
the  commonwealth  in  which  they  were  the 
immense  majority,  it  was  important  that  the 
conditions  of  their  employment,  and  the  pre- 
vailing maxims  of  trade  and  industry,  should 
be  lifted  higher :  and  he  welcomed  a 
suggestion  which  came  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Ludlow,  that  the  system  of  co-operative 
industry  which  had  been  introduced  with 
some  vigour  in  France,  and  which  was  not 
unrepresented  in  this  country,  should  be 
conspicuously  illustrated  by  the  formation  of 
English  Co-operative  Societies.  The  name 
of  Christian  Socialism  was  adopted  for  the 
movement  in  a  spirit  of  defiant  protest,  as 
denying  that  unbridled  competition  was  the 
dominant  law  of  any  part  of  human  life,  and 
as  bearing  witness  that  the  higher  law  of 
fellow-help  ought  to  be  recognized  as  in  all 
parts  of  human  life  supreme.  That  all 
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classes  needed  true  civilizing  education,  and 
that  working  people  ought  to  be  educated  up 
to  the  highest  practicable  point  and  to  be 
associated  in  the  fullest  practicable  degree 
as  partners  in  the  industries  and  in  the 
politics  of  the  land,  so  that  all  might  become 
better  members  of  the  Divine  Body,  working 
and  living  harmoniously  together, — these 
were  Maurice's  convictions,  and  to  this  effect 
his  courageous  and  unwearied  labours 
testified. 

By  philanthropy  we  do  not  understand 
social  aspirations  and  endeavours  of  that 
kind,  but  efforts  to  relieve  by  direct  action 
the  various  distresses  either  due  to  poverty 
or  aggravated  by  it.  Christians  have  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes  their  Lord's 
command,  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee." 
And  it  is  recorded  that  when  the  believers  in 
him  who  gave  this  command  were  first  made 
into  a  society,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  for  its 
social  breath,  those  who  were  possessors  of 
lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and  distribution 
was  made  unto  each,  according  as  any  one 
had  need.  There,  in  the  precept  and  its 
illustration,  Christian  philanthropy — it  would 
seem — has  warrant  enough  for  its  most 
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multiplied  forms  and  its  most  compassionate 
action.  The  law  of  Christian  kindness  says 
to  those  who  have  the  world's  goods,  Let 
each  of  you  please  his  neighbour  whom  he 
sees  to  be  in  need,  by  giving  to  him  according 
as  he  has  need. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  that  ought  to 
be  the  mind  of  every  one  who  would  be  a 
loyal  follower  of  Christ.  Christians  ought  to 
be  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate. 
But  a  very  little  consideration  is  enough  to 
convince  us  that  our  Lord  could  not  and  did 
not  mean  his  precept,  "  Give  to  him  that 
asketh  thee,"  to  be  understood  as  an  unquali- 
fied command.  The  question  that  requires 
to  be  considered  is  how  the  precept  is  to  be 
qualified.  Our  Lord  committed  his  teaching 
trustfully  to  the  intelligence  of  his  disciples. 
All  rational  persons  now  understand  that 
some  degree  of  self-restraint  is  necessary  in 
the  matter  of  giving.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
one  amongst  my  present  hearers  who  does 
not  assume  that  it  is  unwise  and  wrong  to 
give  to  a  street-beggar.  But  it  is  far  from 
being  generally  understood  that  organized 
efforts  of  Christian  kindness,  in  the  form  of 
policies  and  institutions,  may  do  harm,  as 
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well  as  the  giving  of  trifling  sums  to  those 
who  ask.  Those  who  are  enabled  by  intelli- 
gence and  experience  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
learn  what  is  best  for  the  poor,  to  form  the 
soundest  judgment  on  the  question,  would, 
with  one  voice  warn  you,  however  regretfully, 
that  the  degradation  which  distresses  us  and 
puts  us  to  shame  in  the  lowest  portions  of 
our  English  population  is  in  some  degree 
promoted  by  sympathetic  philanthropy. 

Quite  recently  four  of  our  Labour  Members 
of  Parliament,  having  made  a  visit  of  inquiry 
on  behalf  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  to 
the  larger  towns  of  Germany,  issued  a  valu- 
able Report  upon  Workmen's  Insurance 
Systems  in  that  country.  Let  me  quote  a 
few  words  from  a  summary  of  their  Report. 
"  The  members  of  the  deputation  were  struck 
by  the  absence  of  slums  in  the  manufacturing 
quarters  of  the  towns  visited.  Nowhere  did 
they  see  any  quarter  that  could  be  classified 
under  the  heading  'slum.'  The  cleanliness 
prevailing  throughout  all  the  towns  visited 
was  also  remarkable.  No  beggars,  feeble  or 
emaciated  men  in  tatters  and  rags,  were 
encountered  in  the  streets.  Hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  unemployed  were  seen  by  the 
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deputation,  but  they  seemed  to  lack  that 
dejection  and  absolute  misery  that  is  so 
frequently  met  with  in  the  streets  of  English 
towns." — A  statement  that  may  well  set  us 
thinking !  We  learn  from  statistics  put  forth 
with  English  pride  that  sums  of  money 
without  parallel  in  Germany  or  anywhere 
else  are  laid  out  by  philanthropy  upon  the 
poorest  of  our  people.  Nor  is  personal 
influence  left  untried  amongst  them  :  home- 
keeping  women  of  the  poorest  class  may 
receive  four  or  five  visits  in  the  course  of  a 
day  from  persons  desiring  to  do  them  good. 
Profuse  sympathetic  philanthropy  has  not 
succeeded  in  raising  the  lowest  of  the  people 
and  the  unattractive  places  in  which  they 
live  to  that  higher  German  level  of  which  the 
Labour  Members  tell  us.  No,  but  the  sad 
thing  is  that  the  philanthropy  in  some  degree 
helps  the  degradation.  And  that  is — shall 
we  say  ? — because  edifying  is  not  resolutely 
kept  in  view.  Manhood  with  its  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  family  duties,  citizen- 
ship— these  are  the  spiritual  forces  by  which 
the  social  body  is  built  up  :  and  all  relief 
which  weakens  these,  which  tends  to  sap 
manhood  by  tempting  to  habits  of  dependence, 
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to  loosen  the  delicate  domestic  ligaments, 
and  to  quench  the  pride  of  citizenship,  is  not 
"  unto  edifying." 

Let  me  add  a  word  to  what  I  have  said  in 
the  way  of  warning.  Of  one  thing  you  may 
be  sure,  that  any  anxious  caution  with  which 
the  actual  working  of  philanthropic  efforts 
may  be  scrutinized  will  not  harden  any  man's 
humane  feelings,  or  make  him  more  careless 
of  the  welfare  of  his  fellows.  Rather  will  it 
quicken  and  deepen  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  lead  him  to  think  more  seriously 
how  he  may  be  a  true  brother  to  his  brothers, 
so  that  they  may  be  built  up  into  one  body, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  design  of  the  Heavenly 
Builder  of  all. 


APPENDIX 

LIFE    UNDER    INSOLUBLE 
PROBLEMS 

WHEN  we  are  regarding  our  human  life  as 
subject  to  a  Purpose  of  the  Creative  Power, 
there  is  a  bewildering  condition  of  it  which 
seems  imperiously  to  demand  recognition. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  assumption  that, 
if  one  statement  contradicts  another,  they 
cannot  both  be  true  ;  so  that,  if  a  religious 
affirmation  is  contradicted  by  a  scientific 
deduction  or  observation,  there  must  be  error 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  But  is  this  so  ? 
What  then  are  we  to  say  to  those  "  opposi- 
tions "  which  require  us  to  believe  state- 
ments which  do  undeniably  contradict  one 
another  ? 

As  I  am  writing  not  for  scientific  readers, 
but  for  those  who  believe  or  would  fain 
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believe  in  a  Creative  Purpose,  I  shall  avoid 
the  use  of  the  scientific  terms  of  meta- 
physics, and  shall  appeal  to  common  experi- 
ence. 

Let  me  premise  that  I  am  not  here  discuss- 
ing "mysteries,"  but  calling  attention  to 
statements  which  contradict  one  another,  and 
about  which  the  chief  mystery  may  be  that 
they  are  thus  mutually  contradictory.  Each 
of  them,  if  I  am  right,  to  an  ordinary  sound 
mind,  the  more  it  is  pondered  seems  to  be 
the  more  undeniable,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  definitely  to  exclude  its  opposite. 

i.  I  place  in  a  first  class  our  conceptions 
about  Time,  Space,  Matter,  Creation. 

We  cannot  think  of  Time  as  beginning  or 
as  ending.  There  must  have  been  Time 
before  any  imaginable  beginning  ;  there  must 
be  Time  after  any  imaginable  ending.  Yet, 
try  as  we  will,  we  cannot  think  of  Time  as 
never  having  begun,  or  as  going  on  without 
ceasing.  So  with  regard  to  Space  :  we  can- 
not imagine  it  either  as  having  a  limit  in  any 
direction,  or  as  having  no  limit. 

Similarly  we  cannot  think  of  a  limit  beyond 
which  a  piece  of  Matter  is  not  conceivably 
further  divisible,  and  yet  we  cannot  think  of 
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the  division  going  on  without  ever  coming  to 
an  end. 

In  reflecting  upon  Creation,  some  may 
think  they  can  imagine  a  world  or  an  atom 
flashing  into  existence  out  of  nothing,  how- 
ever mysterious  and  supernatural  such  an 
event  might  be.  But  they  will  assume  that 
the  new  object  comes  from  somewhere  ; 
almost  inevitably,  that  its  coming  into  ex- 
istence is  the  act  of  some  Power.  We  cannot 
imagine  Nothing :  and  we  cannot  imagine 
Something  as  having  always  existed,  out  of 
which  present  things  may  have  grown. 

2.  Let  a  second  class  be  of  those  opposi- 
tions which  concern  Nature  and  human 
action. 

The  more  persistently  and  teachably  we 
consider  the  universe  or  any  part  of  it,  the 
more  impossible  it  is  not  to  recognize  Unity. 
Those  who  decline  to  acknowledge  any 
known  "  God  "  are  perhaps  the  most  emphatic 
in  asserting  a  Unity  of  things  :  while  Theists, 
almost  without  exception,  will  acquiesce  in 
the  strong  assertions  of  St.  Paul,  who  says 
of  the  God  whom  he  preached  as  mani- 
fested in  Jesus  Christ,  that  "he  is  above  all 
and  through  all  and  in  all,"  that  "  from  him, 
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and  through  him,  and  unto  him,  are  all  things." 
The  few  who  hold  that  in  the  world  as  we 
know  it  there  are  two  Powers,  one  of  Order 
the  other  of  Confusion,  engaged  in  a  still 
undecided  conflict,  are  maintaining  a  pro- 
visional hypothesis  which  they  substitute,  as 
useful  to  live  by,  for  the  ultimate  conviction 
which  presses  itself  upon  the  general  mind. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  thinking  person  in 
Christendom  to  whom  the  existence  of  an 
Order  implying  unity  in  the  universe  is  not 
an  ultimate  fact.  Yet  there  is  no  one  who  is 
not  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  Dis- 
order. The  human  mind  avers,  "  There  is  a 
Power  from  which,  and  through  which,  and 
unto  which,  are  all  things  ;  there  are  some 
things,  many  things,  in  which  that  Power  is 
not."  We  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
continually  making  these  mutually  contra- 
dictory affirmations  :  as  when  we  say  that 
God's  Providence  orders  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  and  yet  lament  and  condemn  our 
•own  unruly  wills  and  affections  which  as  yet 
God  does  not  order. 

The  idea  of  a  Power  ordering  all  things,  and 
of  a  consequent  unity  of  Nature,  implies  that 
this  Power  works  by  "laws"  which  there  is 
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no  outside  power  to  alter,  and  which  are  in 
fact  seen  by  those  who  can  acquire  sufficient 
knowledge  to  exist  everywhere  and  to  be 
linked  together.  Some  scientific  men,  main- 
taining reasonably  that  the  laws  of  Nature 
cannot  be  changed,  have  held  up  to  ridicule 
the  faith  which  prays  for  anything  that  will 
not  come  of  itself.  But  they  have  apparently 
not  seen  that  similar  ridicule  can  be  cast  upon 
all  desire  and  effort  of  men.  "  Prayer  is  the 
soul's  sincere  desire,  Uttered  or  unexpressed"; 
it  is  the  breath  of  effort.  In  the  face  of  an 
unchangeable  course  of  things,  what  childish 
ignorance  to  wish,  how  idle  to  hope,  how 
ridiculous  to  try  ! 

Those  to  whom  Nature  is  supreme  would 
agree  with  devout  Christians  in  holding  that 
good  desires  are  put  into  our  minds.  Devout 
Christians  believe  that  all  good  desires,  and 
only  such  as  are  good,  are  put  into  our 
minds  by  their  God  ;  that  is,  by  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  all 
human  beings  are  incessantly  assuming  that 
they  and  their  neighbours  are  in  such  sense 
the  doers  of  their  acts  that  they  are  to 
be  praised  and  blamed  according  to  the 
quality  of  those  acts.  The  familiar  world-old 
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difficulty  of  reconciling  a  fixed  course  of 
things  with  human  responsibility  remains  as 
impracticable  as  ever.  The  Latin  Delectus 
introduced  me  in  my  boyhood  to  the  ancient 
humorous  view  of  this  difficulty. — A  fatalist 
philosopher,  ordered  a  slave  of  his  who  had 
committed  a  theft  to  be  punished.  "  But"- 
remonstrated  the  slave,  "  I  had  no  choice, 
it  was  fated  that  I  should  do  it."  "Yes," 
answered  the  philosopher,  "and  it  was  fated 
that  I  should  have  you  flogged."  To  the 
Christian  of  to-day,  the  course  of  things 
cannot  be  other  than  what  God  foresees, 
besides  being  determined  by  the  connexion 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  evolution  gives 
additional  force,  if  that  were  wanted,  to  this 
necessary  procession  of  things.  But  the  most 
rigid  man  of  science,  the  most  self-renouncing 
fatalist,  cannot  live  for  an  hour  as  if  he  had 
no  independent  volition  or  as  if  he  had  no 
right  to  hold  his  neighbours  responsible  for 
their  actions.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  more  definite,  a  more  obtrusive,  a  more 
ultimately  unmanageable,  contradiction  than 
this. 

I  might  be  content  with  these  examples  of 
statements  which  we  cannot  help  regarding 
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as  true,  and  which  remain,  think  and  think  as 
we  will,  in  direct  opposition  to  other  state- 
ments which  we  equally  cannot  help  regarding 
as  true.  I  pass  by  mysteries  which  we  ad- 
mittedly cannot  understand,  such  as  those  of 
the  Divine  Nature  and  of  our  human  nature, 
but  which  have  not  the  stultifying  effect  which 
I  am  now  bringing  into  view.  I  may  be 
allowed,  however,  to  mention  a  few  more 
"  oppositions "  which  oppress  many  minds 
with  what  they  feel  to  be  real  contradiction. 

(1)  Not  only   does  evil  exist,   but  conflict 
with  it,  and  therefore  evil  itself,  appear  to  be 
indispensable    to    our   growth    in    goodness. 
Whence    arise    two     questions :       Can     we 
"abhor  evil,"   with  the  simple  unreserve    of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  exterminate  it  ? 
What  will  our  spiritual  activity  be,  when  evil 
has  been  conquered  by  good  ? 

(2)  A  human  being  is  almost  unimaginably 
small  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  universe.     Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
has    written   a   striking   paper l  in  which   he 
assumes  a  kind  of  John  Bull  attitude  in  face 
of  this  conclusion  of  science,  and  declares  on 
behalf  of  the  Positivists  that  they  will  defy 
and  ignore  it,    and — well    knowing  it  to  be 

1   The  Positivist  Review  for  August,  1895,  pp.  140-142. 
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true, — will  live  and  act  as  if  the  opposite  of 
it  were  the  truth.  In  this,  as  in  so  much 
else,  Positivism  is  at  one  with  Christianity. 

(3)  The  contemplation  of  two  contradic- 
tory statements  as  equally  true  may  well 
alarm  our  loyalty  to  truth.  Men  of  science, 
who  have  sometimes  indulged  in  a  rather 
cheap  controversial  glorification  of  truth,  can 
hardly  have  reflected  upon  this  aspect  of 
some  essential  convictions.  But  truth  has 
more  commonplace  daily  assaults  to  undergo.. 
What  is  truthfulness  ?  Is  it  not  the  desire 
to  adhere  to  things  as  they  are  in  our  com- 
munications with  our  fellow-men,  and  to  avoid 
deceiving  any  brother  with  whom  we  have 
dealings  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  endeavour 
to  make  progress  in  truthfulness  as  in  a 
virtue  ?  But  we  are  incessantly  feeling,  not 
only  permitted,  but  bound,  to  represent 
things  as  other  than  they  are.  The  best  of 
men  are  continually  and  of  set  purpose 
conveying  wrong  impressions  to  their 
neighbours.  We  set  great  store  on  being 
trusted  by  those  about  us,  and  we  can  see 
that  the  more  we  can  all  trust  one  another 
the  better  it  will  be  for  society.  But,  against 
the  multitude  of  conventional  reasons  for  not 
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presenting  things  as  they  are,  truth,  simply 
as  such,  seems  to  have  no  independent 
authority  or  force.  We  are  called  upon  to 
reverence  truth  ;  yet  we  are  bidden  to  be 
in  a  large  part  of  life  quite  regardless  of  it. 
In  what  line  would  a  desire  to  be  more 
truthful  lead  any  one  forward  ? 

We  are  born  then,  we  human  beings,  into 
an  environment  which  not  only  has  difficulties 
of  all  degrees  for  us,  heights  to  climb  which 
rise  into  the  empyrean  out  of  our  sight,  but 
one  which  at  many  points  mocks  and  befools 
us.  We  might  be  compared  to  children  of 
whom  a  superior  but  unkindly  intelligence  is 
making  sport,  amused  at  their  bewilderment. 
What  can  this  destiny  of  ours  mean  ? 

We  cling  to  a  belief  in  some  reasonable 
purpose,  even  in  some  good  and  partially 
intelligible  purpose,  directing  the  work  of  the 
Creative  Power.  Some  of  us  find  ourselves 
constrained  to  believe  that  our  Maker  desires 
that  we  should  learn  that  we  belong  essenti- 
ally to  the  mysterious  world  which  we  call 
heaven.  But  we  are  to  come  to  this  know- 
ledge through  experience  of  this  visible 
world,  the  world  of  our  senses  and  under- 
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standings.     We  are  to  choose  heaven  rather 
than  earth  for  our  home. 

What  can  we  say  with  most  confidence 
that  we  know  about  heaven?  It  is  to  Christians 
the  home,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  of  the 
Father,  of  Jesus  Chrost,  of  the  Divine  Breath 
or  Air.  It  is  the  home  also  of  the  Divine 
human  family,  of  God's  children.  The  chief 
powers  or  motives  of  heaven  are  righteous- 
ness and  love.  By  righteousness  we  under- 
stand the  ordering  of  the  relations  of  the 
heavenly  home  ;  righteousness  prevails  as 
these  are  duly  fulfilled.  These  relations  are 
good ;  they  have  true  happiness  for  their  aim 
and  effect  ;  they  are  vivified  by  love. 

Belonging  to  the  heaven  thus  apprehended, 
we  find  ourselves  placed  in  the  earthly  world 
which  also  claims,  let  us  say,  t6  be  our  home. 
One  part  of  our  business  with  it  is  to  put  it 
under  our  feet.  If  we  do  this  in  the  strength 
of  heaven,  we  conquer  earth  for  heaven,  and 
make  it  heavenly.  The  intellectual  concep- 
tions which  bewilder  us  we  are  to  put  from 
us,  let  us  suppose,  with  something  of  the 
feeling  with  which  those  who  know  better 
regard  the  successful  deceptions  of  a  conjuror. 
It  is  where  we  perceive  righteousness  and 
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love  to  be  feeling  their  way  forward  that  our 
serious  interests  lie.  Common  earthly  good- 
ness, in  the  affections  of  childlike  sonship,  is 
what  we  know  most  surely  as  of  heaven  ;  and 
by  its  steps  we  are  to  be  drawn  up  towards 
heaven.  In  C.  Wesley's  words,  "  Earth 
then  a  scale  to  heaven  shall  be,  Sense  shall 
point  out  the  road." 

The  appointed  subordination  of  earth  to 
heaven  may  perhaps  help  us  with  regard  to 
that  question  of  loyalty  to  truth  which  we 
cannot  but  feel  to  be  a  very  serious  one.  What 
we  are  to  know  and  revere  as  essentially  real 
is  what  the  Creative  Purpose  is  establishing. 
Love  and  righteousness  are  firm,  and  this 
stability  of  theirs  is  the  truth  to  which  we 
owe  deferential  allegiance.  We  become 
more  truthful  by  reverencing  more  profoundly 
the  Divine  Order  which  cannot  be  shaken. 
It  seems  to  be  appointed  that  we  should 
have  to  make  light  of  external  actualities,  so 
that  we  may  be  compelled  to  think  more  of 
the  heavenly  order.  A  dangerous  doctrine, 
undoubtedly  ;  but  we  have  to  face  dangers. 
To  describe  morality,  in  the  sense  of  the 
rules  of  conduct,  as  immutable  and  independ- 
ent is  well  meant  but  infelicitous  :  morality 
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is  mutable  because  it  is  progressive  ;  and  it  is 
dependent  on  an  "  increasing  purpose  "  which 
"  runs  through  the  ages." 

We  live  by  faith  and  hope  and  love.  I  have 
been  exalting  the  righteousness  to  which  faith 
attaches  itself  and  the  love  to  which  love 
responds.  But  what  is  the  object  of  hope  ? 
St.  Paul  would  probably  have  replied,  either, 
"  Promise,"  or  "  Glory."  And  in  either,  as  he 
would  have  understood  it,  we  may  include  all 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  heaven  is 
admirable  and  desirable.  A  true  son  of 
heaven  hopes  that  wonderfully  delightful 
things  will  be  given  to  those  whom  God  is 
training  to  the  appreciation  of  real  beauty. 
All  the  undefinable  impressions  and  influences 
of  which  those  who  Ic  v  for  beauty  become 
aware,  as  lights  flashing  unaccountably  upon 
them,  "  Which,  be  they  what  they  may,  Are 
yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day,  Are  yet  a 
master-light  of  all  our  seeing,"  may  be  other- 
wise figured  as  "angels"  from  the  world  of 
light,  calling  to  us,  and  claiming  us,  and 
insisting  that  we  should  know  ourselves 
as  citizens  of  an  invisible  commonwealth, 
inmates  of  a  spiritual  home. 
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